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' S EB A S T V A N ST R 0 M E. render; the external marks of combat had : 


certainly not been numerous or ghastly. | 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Bat now that, through no fault of his own, 
pipet tes the skin aforenamed had suffered grievous | 

CHAPTER XVIII. THE JOCUND BRIDEGROOM. | and irreparable injury, mach spiritual as 
Peruars the most insidious obsticle in | well as material substance, which had §@ 
the way of Fawley’s recovery was his own | hitherto lain in snug concealment, was in- jf 
constant and incorrigible alarm. A brave continently revealed to the view of man- 
man’s courage is the best physician he can kind. The secret was out, and out it 
have; the cures it effects are often little mustremain. Selim had loved himself, 
short of miraculous. The valour of the and dearly loved his body as himself in 
heart and the free play of the lungs, in the most obvious manifestation; and he was 
face of whatever danger or difficulty, | now horribly frightened and bewildered at 
render these comparatively innocuous and | finding this cherished object in a really 
impotent, and keep the man sound and serious state of dilapidation. It was as if 
}wholesome. A cold-fingered, tremulous the inmost friend of his soul had suddenly 
habit, on the other hand, where the blood turned upou him and threatened him with 
shrinks inward from the surface of the bankruptcy and desertion; for what 
body and the breathing is oppressed—this would Selim be without an enjoying and 

. is disease in itself, and affords fatal facili- enjoyable body, or even—grisly thought 
ties to the inroads of enemies from without. '|— without any body at all? What, f 

h Now, Fawley, though he was not afraid of indeed ! 

|some things from which many a bolder’ It may seem singular that the darker 
| man might recoil, had always been ex- | aspects of his case were realised by him 
} tremely sensitive regarding what is figura- | only after his collapse at Dene Hall, and 
tively known as his own skin. Solong as not rather on that first night of his disaster 
his health was good and his physical in the London streets. But cowards—for 
» strength unimpaired, this foible of his had | it seems necessary henceforth to class 
not been conspicuous; at worst it could Fawley with this unfortunate and often 
only be inferred from the general tendency | highly estimable order of persons—cowards, 
}} he showed to take himself out of harm’s | then, are, by virtue of their cowardice, the 
| way, and amiably to cajole violence instead | most unreasonably hopeful of men, up to 
of withstanding or provoking it. His | |® certain point; that passed, the same 
historic fight with Sebastian Strome was | cowardice renders them blind even to such 
not only the solitary occasion on which he | slight reasons for hope as a serener view 
had been known to subject himself to such | might still discover. Selim, accordingly, § 
an ordeal, but it was remarked at the time, | on emerging from his first insensibility, 
jand not altogether forgotten afterwards, | and finding himself still alive and under f 
that he had succumbed to his antagonist | the care of charitable policemen, straight- 
after remarkably little punishment. He| way leaped to the conclusion that there 
himself, it is true, had pleaded internal | was no great harm done, the reason being, f 
injuries as the cause of his speedy sur- | not that he was disposed to undervalue 
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his injury, but that he did not dare to|had been apparent before if was over- 
value it too much. He would, indeed, | powering now. His face was haggard and 
bewail it to others as if it were the chief | —save for the recurrent twitching—stiff in 
tragedy of recent times; but in his own | its movements; there was a settled droop 
secret soul he must continue to believe that | of the heavy under-lip, and a dull lowering 
it was only skin deep after all. Cowardice | of the eyebrows and eyelids, as if light 
being the most paradoxical of qualities, | wore painful to the eyes. The dapper 
we shall not be surprised to hear that in | alertness of the well-formed figure had 
the maintenance of this belief Selim gave | given place to a lethargic clumsiness; 
evidence of great fortitude and constancy. | nevertheless, when Mary met him, a sort 
He steeled himself against the importuni- | of wave of gallantry seemed to pass over 
ties of symptoms which would soon have | him; he smiled and murmured with some 
sapped the confidence of men less resolute | recovery of his old effusion, and for the 
in pusillanimity. He anxiously told each | second time he attained to kiss the lady’s 
quiver of his nerves and every dismal | cheek. 
languor of his fibres that it was a lie; he| “Thank you, dearest; that is the best 
shut his eyes to the helpless twitchings of | medicine for me,” he said in a soft tone. 
his face, and sternly banished from his | “May I take it as a sign that you have 
mind all recollection of a certain warning | forgiven my behaviour of yesterday? I 
which the physician who had attended | have no recollection of what I said, but I 
him in that old college illness of his had | fear for that reason it may have been some- 
given him. For a sick man to accom- | thing wild and outrageous.” 
plish all this surely evidenced most com-| “ There is nothing to forgive, Selim,” 
mendable energy; and yet underneath | she answered quickly and feverishly. “I 
that laborious stolidity may there not/| only felt very sorry for you. You will be 
have lurked a shivering knowledge of its | better now; let us say no more about that. 
uselessness? Fawley would have denied |I expect Dr. Stemper every moment—lI 
it, but denial is the religion of such | think I see his gig coming along now. 
men. | Shall we walk out in the garden and meet 
In coming so soon after his accident to | him ?” 
Dene Hall, he made the deplorable mistake | ‘“ Anywhere, with you,” said Selim; 
of overestimating the strength of his own | and out they went accordingly, he leaning 
incredulity—or credulity, for the terms|on her arm. The doctor came up; and 
are in this case nearly synonymons. | after the three tad exchanged a few words, 
Mary’s undisguised look of commiseration | he laid his hand for a moment lightly on 
at his altered aspect, and her honest con- | Mary’s shoulder and said : 
firmation of his dishonest self-bemoanings,| ‘‘ Now, Miss Dene, I must request to be 
struck to the core of his deceit-engender- | left alone with my patient—can’t stop but 
ing soul. Tho poignant sincerity of her | a few minutes—give him his orders, you 
nature made it necessary for him to believe | know, and then run away again. So you 
her rather than himself; she took all virtue | must be off—eh? That’s a good girl! 
away from the flattering unction where- | and I'll send him after you as soon as I've 
with he had been so busily besmearing | done with him.” 
himself. In the light of her presence the; | When she had gone, Doctor Stemper led 
seales fell from his eyes; he saw by re-| Selim away to a secluded bench behind 
flection from her what his poltroonery had | one of the immemorial yew trees, and 
hidden from himself. With scarcea word | rapidly put him through a professional 
spoken she made him feel the significance | catechism. This done, he stood in front 
of those symptoms whose import he had | of him and addressed him as follows : 
heretofore disguised. Hence his sudden; ‘Now, Mr. Fawley, I wish to speak to 
discomfiture and rout. From that time} you, right out you know, one man to 
forth he must put up, as best he could, | another! You can see, without my telling 
with the fact that he never would know | you, you’re badly run down—very bad, 
another day of bodily health and vigour in| eh? Doctors don’t often tell patients the 
this world. It is not easy to overestimate | facts about themselves—quite right too— 
the terror to a man like Fawley of a/ but circumstances alter cases. You'll live 
sentence like this. |a long—may live a long time, but you'll 
He did not make his appearance down | always be as you are now, more or 
stairs until the morning following his |less—see? Now, you’re engaged to be 
hysteric seizure. If the change in him | married.” 
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“No engagement has been announced,” | gagement was brolgen off very suddenly, 
Fawley observed with mildness. and, so far as most people could see, 
“Quite right—but those things get | mysteriously. Of course we—her friends 
known—I know it! Now, asa physician, | —know on which side the blame lay; but 
its my duty to tell you, you ought not to | you and I, my dear doctor, as men of the 
! Ought not—see?” world, know how superficial and prejudiced 
“Thanks. Of course you tell me this, | society is in its judgment of such things ; 
as my physician, in my own interests?” | and I put it to you, as Mary’s oldest and 
Fawley said after a pause, raising his eyes | most trusted friend, whether it would be 
to Doctor Stemper’s face. prudent for her fair fame if such another 
“Yes, in your interests; but, I don’t | mysterious affair should happen so soon. 
mind saying, in the interests of the woman | Say what you think without any con- 
you were to marry still more. It’s a—a/| sideration for me!” 
physical matter, Mr. Fawley; it affects,| Doctor Stemper’s bright rosy face 
not you and her only, but the children— | became very thoughtful: he was _per- 
if there should be any children. When /| plexed. Fawley had spoken with a kind 
the brain is affected, as yours is, and must | of melancholy gentleness, for which he 
have been, I should say, for some years! had not been prepared: he had expected 
back, not visibly, you know, but in a/| that the young fellow would have adopted 
latent way—latent, you know, eh ? When | a more obstreperous tone. He had no con- 
that’s the case, there can be no safety, | fidence in him, but he could not deny that 
either for the married partners or for those | there was weight in his argument. .That 
born of them. No safety—see?” | Mary really cared for him was doubtless 
“Do you mean that marriage would | impossible; but that might not prevent 
tend to shorten my life?” Fawley en- | her from acting as if she did. As for the 
quired after another short silence. He | scandal of a rupture—yes, there was some- 
pressed his lips together as he asked the | thing inthat; for though it wastrue thatthe 
question, and partly closed his eyes. | engagement was not officially made public, 
“TIT don’t say that—no, I can’t say/ yet, as the doctor had himself just ad- 
that!” the doctor replied, with some little | mitted, such things “get known.” Upon 
reluctance. the whole Fawley’s case was a strong one: 
Fawley immediately looked down, and | not least so in an aspect of it upon which 
stirred the gravel of the path with his| Fawley had forborne to touch—namely, 
foot. that Doctor Stemper was taking a con- 
“But,” continued the doctor, “a man | siderable liberty, even as an old family 
doesn’t want to involve the woman he| friend and Fawley’s own physician, in 
cares for in the trouble or danger that} saying to him what he haddone. Fawley 
should—that he should keep to himself, | would have been quite justified in telling 
eh? I take for granted, you see, that you | the doctor to mind his own business: 
do care for her. You wouldn’t like—yon | instead of that he had expressed manly 
don’t want to ruin her life, eh ?” and generous sentiments in a becoming 
“Oh, my dear doctor!” murmured | tone of voice. He had put the doctor in 
Fawley, still looking down. “I am in a| the wrong while seeming to accept all that 
very miserable and difficult position,” he | he had advanced. Perhaps, as a lover, he 
went on presently. “A marriage like | was after all sincere. The doctor’s reasons 
that I looked forward to—I need not | for distrusting him were somewhat vague, 
tell you involves many considerations.| and, indeed, were mainly referable to 
It’s not only that I love Miss Dene;| groundsof personal aversion. The imedical 
but I have the privilege of believing | warning he had given him was sound ; but 
that my love is returned. I would not| he could not help admitting to himself 
think of putting my own happiness before | that, if he had liked Fawley, he might 
her well-being even for a moment; but | have discovered extenuating circumstances 
you can see, Doctor Stemper, that there is} in his favour. While he was debating 
a great responsibility either way. And | within himself, Fawley spoke again. 
there is one other consideration, which! ‘ Will you do mea favour? ” he said. 
perhaps we ought not to lose sight of.” The doctor sent him a sharp look. 
“Eh ?—what’s that?” demanded the} ‘Do anything I can—or ought!” he 
doctor, as Fawley hesitated. replied. 
“You know, Miss Dene was engaged} “I simply want you to take the whole 
before—a few months ago—and that en- | responsibility of this thing on your own 
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shoulders. I tell you frankly I’m not 
equal to it. It would need all my strength 
and resolution, at the best of times, to tell 
her what you advise; and I have neither 
strength nor resolution now. Her loveli- 
ness and fascination have such a hold over 
me, Doctor Stemper, that if I were to 
attempt what you ask, I should break 
down in the midst of it, or perhaps say 
the opposite of what I meant to say. 
Besides, I shouldn’t be sure, in my own 
mind, that I was doing right. It’s different 
with you. You can explain to her better 
than I can your reasons for advising our 
separation. And she will speak her mind 
more freely to you than she would to me. 
I shall leave here to-morrow morning. 
See her after I am gone, and settle it with 
her; I leave everything in your hands, 
and to your judgment. I am a poor good- 
for-nothing invalid, as you say ; and [ feel 
that I have no right to inflict my misery 
upon others—certainly not on the woman 
Tlove! Well, this is the favour I ask of 
you. Will you do it? 

The speech was delivered with a fluency 
and impressiveness that gave the doctor 
quite a new idea of Fawley’s capacities. 
The only fault to be found with it was, 
that it was too unimpeachably proper. 
But that was a hypercriticism in which 
Doctor Stemper did not choose to indulge. 

“You have put the obligation on my 
side—that’s all I can say!” was his 
answer. “ Well, I can promise you you 
won't lose by it. I'll tell her plainly what 
the state of the case is, and then leave her 
to take her own course. Shan’t say a 
word against you in any other way— 
depend upon that! Shall I go to her 
now ?” 

Fawley gave an involuntary start and 
twitch. 

“Not now!” he said sharply. 

The doctor stared in surprise. 

“Till to-morrow I asked for,” Fawley 
continued, after a moment or two, in his 
former tone. “I have a right to enjoy 
this day, Doctor Stemper, if it is to be my 
Jast with her. To-morrow you will have 
the field to yourself.” 

“Oh, very well!” the doctor said: 
“ Quite right, certainly! ” 

He had a misgiving that it was not 
quite right; but a misgiving was no proof. 
There was nothing for it but to bid Fawley 
good day, and to drive back to the village. 
After all, Fawley could not carry Mary off 
bodily: she would still be here to-morrow 
morning. If she proved as manageable as 





Fawley had appeared to be there would be 
no difficulty. 

After the doctor had gone Fawley re- 
mained for some time sitting upon the 
bench, with his elbows on his knees and 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. Atlength 
he arose, muttered something to himself, 
and walked sluggishly back to the house, 
All that day he made himself very agree- 
able to Mary, in a restrained and somewhat 
melancholy manner; frequently falling 
into reveries, during which he would shade 
his eyes with-his hand, and his lips would 
move silently, as though in self-com- 
munion. Two or three times Mary en- 
deavoured to introduce a little more 
brightness into the conversation, but 
although Fawley would talk, and talk well, 
he could not overcome his sadness.. At 
last the evening came; Aunt Sophia was 
discreetly absent. 

“ This is our last evening,” said Fawley, 
apropos of nothing. 

“Until next week, and unless you will 
stay to-morrow.” 

“T must tell you myself,” he exclaimed, 
with a sort of chastened despair in the 
introduction which somehow struck Mary 
as not sounding quite sincere, but which 
might, as she immediately reflected, be 
intended sincerely by the speaker. “I 
told the doctor that I would leave it to 
him,” Fawley went on, bracing himself as 
it were to his task, and looking Mary full 
in the face; “but I find I can’t go away 
from you without letting you know from 
myself and hear your spoken faréwell—if 
itmust bespoken. He has passed sentence 
upon me, Mary; sentence of—not death 
exactly—worse than that.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Mary, 
with the coldness of manner that anything 
she deemed sentimental extravagance 
always produced in her. 

“ He forbids us to marry.” 

Her eyes opened wide and her heart 
gave a bound, but she instantly repressed 
all emotion and said drily : “ Dr. Stemper ? 
How came he to have anything to say 
about it ?” 

“Oh, he is quite right. What business 
has a creature such as I am to weigh you 
down with the care of me? You were 
made for a happier lot than to be tied— 
for years perhaps, for it is not certain that 
I shall die soon—tied to a wretched in- 
valid like me. It was a hard thing for 
him to say to me, perhaps, but it was 
cruelly true. I could only acquiesce, of 
course. I should not have waited for his 
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word if I had not believed that there was 
still a chance I might some day be good 
for something; but——” 

“ Stop a moment, Selim, if you please,” 
interrupted Mary, with a coolly authori- 
tative voice and smile, “and let us 
thoroughly understand each other once 
and for all. Do you wish our engagement 
toend? Yes ornoP” 

“Oh, Mary! how can you—no, then.” 

“Then it will not end, for neither do I 
wish it. That is very simple, you see. 
Who should be open and straightforward 
with one another if wearenot? We know 
the truth about ourselves. I haven’t lost 
my heart to you, I never pretended I had ; 
but still, I believe that some good for both 
of us may come from our marriage. I 
mean to be a kind and faithful wife to you, 
and the best friend you have in the world. 
I did not at all like what I saw of you last 
night, but you will have to be a great deal 
worse than that before I will give you up. 
I don’t like the way you have been talking 
just now; it sounds as if you were saying 
it in the hope of being contradicted—the 
same as last night—and this time I do 
contradict it; but why couldn’t you have 
said: ‘ De. Stemper thinks we had better 
not marry, because he doesn’t want you to 
spend your life as the nurse of an invalid P’ 
Of course I know you don’t agree with 
him, Selim, and you hoped I wouldn’t, and 
you took this way to find out what I would 
do without asking me outright. You are 
a good deal like Aunt Sophia in some of 
your ways; but I shall be your wife all the 
same—if you will have me. I will nurse 
you, and | know you will like to be nursed, 
for you are rather selfish, like most men ; 
so am I selfish, and I think being your 
wife will be as likely as anything to cure 
me of selfishness ; and I hope to make you 
better as well as myself. I have thought 
it all out, and I have made up my mind. 
There are some times when it seems harder 
than at others, but I get over them. If 
anyone were to prove to me that you were 
utterly base and depraved, and unfit to 
associate with a decent human being, then 
I should refuse to marry you, not other- 
wise. Well, I think that’s all. I shall 
see Dr. Stemper to-morrow, and show him 
that I have taken the matter out of your 
hands. The doctor meant kindly, but I 
think he presumed a little further than he 
should have done. You ought to have 
told him that yourself; you should not 
have let him or anyone be a go-between 
between us. But never mind, I’m not 





going toscold anymore. Are you satisfied 
with me?” 

Here were brave words, spoken out with 
heart and spirit, and without one faltering 
syllable. This was Mary Dene, the descen- 
dant of her forefathers, in a rather unusual 
but still thoroughly characteristic phase. 
All her pride and high temper were up, and 
in that mood she was always more cheerful 
and more self-possessed than in any other. 
From the arch of her instep to the curve of 
her brow she was instinct with the true- 
hearted and lofty-minded independence of 
her noble race. She overestimated her 
own strength, no doubt, and she spoke in 
ignorance of many things; but what she 
said was none the worse for that, and all 
the more forcible. It had its effect on 
Fawley, for it almost moved him to genuine 
worship of her, a thing worth noting. He 
almost said to himself, “‘ This woman is too 
good for me, I’ll let her alone!” But he 
compromised matters, by getting on his 
knees and kissing the hand which she 
extended towards him. She had been 
standing or paciag to and fro before him 
while speaking, as was her habit when 
aroused. She now received his homage 
good humouredly, feeling for the moment 
as if she deserved it. What he said we 
need not trouble to enquire: Mary herself 
paid no heed toit. When they parted that 
night, her last words were: “To-morrow I 
shall announce our engagement to all my 
friends, and you must do the same to yours. 
We'll have no more secrets !” 

So Fawley returned to London with a 
mind at peace, so far as his marriage was 
concerned, and an untroubled conscience. 
For him also there were compensations. 
If his health were shattered—if he were in 
some danger of losing his mind some day, 
and of not surviving to a green old age— 
at all events he was sure of an incom- 
parable woman for his wife, and of all 
manner of earthly prosperity so long as life 
remained to him. Doubtless, too, much en- 
joyment was instore forhim. The success 
of his financial transaction in the matter of 


the waterproof blankets afforded him a 
gratification which might seem strange in 
view of the fact that, as an addition to his 
prospective wealth, it was of very slight 
importance. Bat so true it is, that not the 
ulterior results of success, but the success 


itself, is really pleasurable. And there 
were many analogous forms of delight to 
which Fawley could look forward. Social 
consideration, the power of dominion and 
insolence which money can give, freedom 
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to do what he liked, and to use every 
bodily indulgence that prudence permitted, 
all this was his. He would have his 
revenge upon the world for that blow dealt 
him in the dark! The selfishness of the 
man had formerly been of a comparatively 
broad and brilliant sort; now it was nar- 
rowing down more and more to the dimen- 
sions of his actual physical personality. 
As time went on, and outward restraints 
diminished, the veneer of humanity and 
charity which had enveloped him hereto- 
fore, would wear thin and thinner, and 
finally disappear ; and Fawley would stand 
revealed for what he really was. The 
decencies of life and deportment remain 
with such men only so long as they fancy 
some material end is to be gained by them. 
When they have secured all tuey can ex- 
pect, they trample propriety under foot, 
and enjoy the one gratification which is 
still left to them, that of nakedly displaying 
their interior vileness. 

The interval between this and the ap- 
pointed wedding-day passed prosperously 
and without check. When Selim called 
upon his father to pay him back his five 
thousand pounds, and to tell him the his- 
tory of the blankets, he found that able 
banker in a very different humour from 
that of six months before. Selim was ca- 
ressed and complimented, invited and flat- 
tered, to his heart’s content: the proffered 
five thousand was refused with reproachful 
gentleness : and Selim was wooed to a part- 
nership in the bank with all the honied words 
and tempting representations that were to 
be found in Lombard Street. At the con- 
clusion of the interview the patriarchal 
David arose, and with glistening eyes 
and a broken voice, said, ‘‘ Heaven bless 
you, my son! I wanted to see you a 
first-class gentleman, and my wish is 
gratified. May you increase and prosper. 
Now I can die in peace!” So Selim be- 
came @ member of the great ‘house of 
Fawley and Co. 

Two days before his marriage, as he was 
mounting the stairs to his room, he heard 
a step following him; but he did not look 
round. As he applied his key to the lock 
of the door, the person to whom the step 
belonged came up and paused beside him. 
In the gloom of the passage Fawley could 
only see that he was rather tall, and dressed 
in a somewhat overworn but still respect- 
able suit of clothes. As the door opened, 
the light fell upon the face of this person: 
it was thickly-bearded; but Fawley, in- 
stantly recognising it, turned sick. 





“What do you want here?” he asked. 
*T thought you had left England.” 

“T must have a few words with you,” 
said Strome, following him into the room. 
“ Don’t be alarmed: I've heard of your ill- 
ness, and I shouldn’t think of touching 
you in any case. Is it true that you think 
of marrying Miss Dene? ” 

“Think of it!’ returned Selim, with a 
great deal of hatred in his voice and look: 
“Yes, and the day after to-morrow it will 
be done!” 

“No: I won’t allow it!” Strome said. 

“What do you mean? What do you 
come sneaking after me this way for? 
Don’t you know that any excitement might 
be the death of me? Is money what you 
want P” 

“Not at all!” replied Strome smiling. 
* And I don’t want to be the death of yon, 
Fawley. But you must not marry Miss 
Dene, and you know why!” 

“You wanted her for yourself? You'll 
never get her! She belongs to me, and 
I'll make her know it. You can do 
nothing !” 

“T can only do one thing, and I would 
much rather not do that. You had better 
give it up while there is still time. Unless 
you do I shall come to the church and 
stop the ceremony on the spot. I 
shall tell the truth about you, Fawley. 
You know what effect that would have 
—not upon her alone. I don’t wish to 
ruin even you; but I have made up my 
mind to do it, rather than to let you 
marry her.” 

Strome spoke with the brusque and au- 
thoritative air which Fawley knew so well 
and hated so much. His shabby clothes 
did not seem to make any difference with 
him: he was the same Strome. Fawley’s 
feeling towards him was so murderous, 
that it almost annulled his fear. But it 
would not do, on any account, to let his 
rage break forth. If once that rush of 
blood to the head began, he might die, or 
become insane. While they stood there 
facing each other, Fawley felt an intoler- 
able bitterness of impotence. All at once 
it occurred to him that he might get out of 
the difficulty by lying. 

“Well, suppose I say I give it up,” he 
faltered out. 

“Then sit down and write a note to that 
effect to Miss Dene,” Strome answered, 
“and give it to me to send to her.” 

Fawley thought for a moment. Then 
he slowly went to the table, took paper, 
and wrote. 
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After he had finished Strome took the 
letter and read it. “That will do,” he 
said, and put it in his pocket. 

Fawley said nothing. He was thinking, 
“Oh, you fool, you fool!” and keeping 
down his exultation. 

“Mind you, Fawley,” Strome said, as 
he stood in the open doorway, “I shall use 
this, but I shall not trust to it. I shall be 
on the look-out just the same; and if you 
attempt to marry her after all, I shall be 
there to prevent you.” 

Fawley’s heart became as water within 
him; and as he sat there, speechless with 
terror and hate, Strome went out and shut 
the door behind him. Half an hour later 
Fawley had sent his telegram and his letter 
to Aunt Sophia; but what would it avail 
for her to intercept the note to Mary, if 
Strome was to be at the church just the 
same. Would he be there? At last Fawley 
resolved to run the risk. 


There are many varieties of pain in the 
world, but perhaps the worst of all is that 
which torments a sinner who does not 
repent, and who finds himself in peril of 
discovery and shame. Oh, the accursed 
misery of that predicament! 

Nobody knew what made Fawley look 
and act so strangely at what must be con- 
sidered the happiest occasion of his life. 
The wedding was very magnificent; but, 
throughout, the bridegroom was as a man 
haunted and cowed by spirits of evil. 
When the minister began: “Therefore if 
any man can show any just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined together,” 
Fawley turned and cast a look over the 
assemblage—a ghastly look. In the mo- 
mentary pause that followed, such was the 
humming in his ears, he could not hear 
whether any voice was raised in answer. 
But when the minister went on with the 
next sentences, Fawley was seized with 
such a fit of trembling, that his best man 
had to support him by the arm. All 
moisture forsook his mouth; his sight 
grew blurred. Nevertheless, he kept his 
senses, and his disturbance was less noticed 
than might have been supposed : the bride 
happily monopolising the attention of most 
people. But, in proportion as all danger 
receded, Fawley’s strength gave way; 
and by the time the necessary part of 
the service was over, and the choir had 
begun to sing the one hundred and twenty- 
eighth Psalm, he became faint, and the 
remainder of the solemnisation had to be 
omitted. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF WALK. 
ING TOURS. 

An experience extending over some 
years has shown me that the best means 
of seeing a country, of making oneself 
thoroughly acquainted with the inhabi- 
tants, and their manners, habits, and 
customs, is by walking. Elihu Burritt 
knew the England he had traversed on 
foot from London to the Land’s End much 
better than do most Englishmen, Major 
Campion has thrown open a new field of 
exertion by his walk from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean through the 
heart of Spain, and numberless writers 
have shown that the only way to 
obtain a complete acquaintance with 
interesting countries like Normandy and 
Switzerland is on foot. The railway and 
diligence traveller get but a hazy notion 
of the great tracts of country, of the 
great towns he has skimmed through ; the 
bicyclist must devote the greater part of 
his attention to his machine and the road, 
and all are slaves to time and circum- 
stances. But the pedestrian, although his 
sphere of action be narrower, sees every- 
thing, and sees it thoroughly—provided 
always that he makes not a toil of his 
pleasure, and starts resolved to deal in 
quality not quantity. 

In this paper I have jotted down a few 
memories which stand out prominently 
from a mass of commonplaces kept in an 
unbroken diary extending over ten years, 
and they may be interesting because 
pedestrianism has suddenly jumped into 
high favour, especially since the “ great 
things” done by the American Weston in 
his late tour round England. 

A year or two back I was on the tram 
through Kent—on one of the most beauti- 
ful roads of this famous old county—that 
which leads from Canterbury to Folkestone. 
It is a great road for other sort of tramps 
than the knapsacked, knickerbockered 
man of pleasure—for gentlemen whose 
trampings are part of their everyday life, 
pickers up of unconsidered trifles, men 
who plod along the dusty road with their 
heads cast down, their hands in their 
pockets, and their worldly all contained in 
a handkerchief. And, although of not 
strikingly respectable appearance myself 
when on the tramp, I generally gave my 
fellow plodders a wide berth. I found as 
a rule that the starting of a good brisk 
pace “choked them off”; for tramps have 
their own rate of progression from which 
they rarely deviate, and which, although 
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often apparently a painfal limp, they will 
keep up for miles. On this road, one bright 
sunny June day, I overtook a gentleman 
to whom pace seemed of no consequence 
whatever. ‘ Good-morning, sir,” said he. 
I responded accordingly. ‘On the peg, 
sir, like myself?” continued he, quicken- 
ing his pace. ‘ Yes,” I replied, mentally 
however disavowing the “like myself” 
part of the sentence. ‘Fine day for 
walking, sir!” he continued, keeping just 
a yard or so behind, to which I assented. 
“Going far, sw?” after a pause. “To 
Folkestone,” I replied. “So am I, sir,” 
said he. I quickened my step alittle, so did 
he: neither of us spoke for some minutes, 
until we approached the well-known May- 
pole Inn. “ Werry thirsty work this, sir,” 
said he, looking wistfully at the snug 
little hostelry, outside which, on a bench, 
burly rustics were quafling tempting pots 
of ale. Perhaps he’ll stop here, I thought, 
if I give him a pint. So I turned in, 
ordered a pint for him and a glass for 
myself, drank my glass, paid for both, and 
turned out again into the sun. I bid him 
“Good-morning, and a pleasant journey,” 
congratulating myself upon my escape 
from his company. I had gone but a few 
yards when I heard: “ All right, sir, I’m 
a comin’;” and, looking back, saw my 
friend wiping his mouth on his sleeve, and 
hurrying after me as if I were his master 
and he my valet. I was evidently going 
to be saddled by this “old man of the 
road,” but I tried another dodge. Pre- 
tending that I intended to visit a romantic 
spot lying off the high road, I dived down 
a bye lane, wishing my companion a second 
“ Good-morning,” and leaving him on the 
high road. By doing this, and reappear- 
ing on the road at a point half a mile 
farther on, I hoped that he would abandon 
his idea of making me his travelling com- 
panion, would stop and pursue his path at 
his own pace. In this, however, I was 
deceived, for on rejoining the road, at 
least half an hour later on, I perceived 
him calmly seated on a mile stone as if 
waiting for me. A smile of recognition 
lit up his ugly face, and he hopped down, 
again to trudge along behind me. At 
mid-day I halted for lunch. Into the inn 
with me came my companion. He was so 
ragged and weather-stained and looked so 
wistfully at my plate of bread and cold 
meat, that I had no heart to keep him any 
further at a distance, so I ordered a portion 
for him. How that tramp did dispose of 
the cold beef, and the bread, and the 





pickles, not to mention draughts of porter 
which would have rendered me utterly in- 
capable of further exertion under a hot 
sun! “The best feed, sir, I’ve had for 
many a day, and God bless you for it,” 
were the first words he uttered as he 
brushed away the last lingering crumb 
from his beard. ‘ Well,” I said, “ you’re 
quite welcome,” and lighting my pipe 
left the room for a prowl about the 
premises, as is my not-to-be-constrained 
wont when at mine inn on a walking 
trip. I strolled about for some minutes, 
ruminating on the decay of past grandeur 
which still lingered in the vast out-houses 
and stabling of the old hostelry, and re- 
turned to finish my ale, pay the landlord, 
and resume my journey. Judge of my 
intense rage and mortification when I found 
that my knapsack which, very unlike an 
old traveller, I had left on the parlour- 
table, had been completely emptied of its 
contents. Instead of them appeared the 
remains of our lunch and a dirty woollen 
comforter. Similarly my tramp friend 
had disappeared, and as I had remarked 
the woollen comforter before as being a 
prominent feature in his attire, I immedi- 
ately arrived at the conclusion that he was 
the perpetrator of the outrage. Calcula- 
ting afterwards, I made out that my 
Autolycus had fleeced me of several pints 
of beer, a good two shillings’ worth of 
bread and meat, not a little tobacco, and 
the contents of my knapsack. More care- 
fully than ever did I avoid tramps for the 
future. 


Once on a walk from Liskeard to St. 
Austell in Cornwall, I stopped, late in the 
afternoon, at the quaint old church in the 
quaint old-world town of Fowey. The day 
had been very hot, and the road ankle 
deep in dust, so that I was glad to escape 
from the glare and grime to the coolness 
which presented itself dimly and darkly 
through a heavy-sculptured old Norman 
door. In the church I wandered about, 
living for the time being in the romantic, 
gallant Cornish days with the Treffrys, 
the Granvilles, the Godolphins, and other 
sturdy old worthies, whose memorials 
graced the grey old walls on every side, 
and whose deeds and sayings still ring as 
a battle clarion in the ears of all loyal 
Cornishmen. The organist was practising 


his voluntaries for the morrow’s service ; 
and recalling Mr. Pecksniff as I did so, I 
crept into a large, high-walled pew, settled 
myself on the plump red cushions, and 
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lulled by the soft notes of the organ, and 
the reaction from the glare of the roads 
outside, fell asleep. When I awoke the 
church was dark, the organ notes had 
ceased, and through the rich colours of an 
emblazoned window shone the rising moon. 
Of course I was alone in the church, and as 
I was very hungry, and there was not the 
faintest chance that anyone would enter 
the church before the next morning, the 
position was ratherawkward. The thought 
too occurred that were I discovered I should 
be certainly handed over to justice as a 
rogue and vagabond with designs upon 
the communion plate, so I resolved, as soon 
as my eyes got accustomed to the gloom, 
to make a tour of exploration. Very care- 
fully I made the entire circuit of the 
church, grazing my elbows against the 
projecting legs and arms of sculptured 
Tres, Pols, and Pens, sending huge prayer- 
books chattering on to the pavement, 
stumbling over piles of cocoa-nut matting, 
but utterly failing in every attempt to dis- 
cover an exit. So I made up my mind 
that the church was to be my hotel for that 
night, and with my knapsack for a pillow 
and the plump pew cushions as a mattress, 
lay down and slept. At four a.m. I awoke, 
heard five, six, seven strike, sketched every 
monument in the church to pass the time, 
and awaited with some anxiety the opening 
of the church-doors. At half-past eight 
the big door rumbled on its hinges: I 
watched from behind the red curtains of 
my pew. An old man entered—a verger, 
or sexton, or pew-opener—humming vigor- 
ously some old west country ditty— 
perhaps the celebrated, “ And shall Tre- 
lawny die!” I watched him. He fetched 
a pail and a mop from a recess in the wall, 
and began cleaning the pavement. Behind 
him, through the open door, I could see the 
fresh bright morning shining on the rows 
of trees which surrounded the church. 
“ Now,” thought I, ‘ when the old fellow 
is hard at work I will seize my opportunity 
and run.” Gradually he edged away from 
the door towards the centre of the church ; 
gradually I slipped open the pew-door, 
a | my hat and stick, and prepared 
for my exit. At what I thought the right 
moment I slipped out, and made swiftly 
for the door. Round my pew corner the 


old man had made a pile of cocoa-nut 
matting, over this I tripped and floundered 
about the pavement with a noise which 
made the church resound. The rest I left 
to chance, for I fairly ran out of the 
church, and when out in the yard I locked 











back, and saw the poor old man frightened 
and gaping at the rapidly retreating figure. 
I have never since seen cocoa-nut matting 
without thinking of Fowey church. 


As a rule I have never attempted to 
walk against time, for hurrying over 
ground so as to cover so much space in so 
many hours destroys the chief charm of 
walking—its complete independence ; but 
I well remember a grand race I had not 
many years ago for a bottle of beer. 

I was with a companion in a village 
some twenty miles from Yokohama in 
Japan. We had been on the tramp for 
some days, exploring the mountains, and 
rummaging amongst the odd nooks and 
corners of the country, and were now 
halting at a tea-house previous to walking 
in to our night’s resting-place at Totsuka, 
a village on the great main road some 
twelve miles on. We had exhausted all 
our European provisions, and were existing 
solely upon the food and drink of the 
country ; but we were buoyed up by the 
hope that at nightfall we should be 
able to indulge in that to us priceless 
beverage, British bottled beer. We were 
smoking our pipes in front of the tea- 
house preparatory to making a start, when 
two Europeans with their coolies and im- 
pedimenta arrived at the rival tea-house 
over the way, evidently homeward bound 
as we were. As they were not Yokohama 
acquaintances of ours we were not bound 
even to be aware of their existence, so we 
stoically glared at them after the cordial 
manner of Englishmen. They halted, un- 
packed, and disappeared into the house. 
Soon a coolie came over with a note. 

“Dear Sirs,—Could you spare us a 
bottle or two of beer, which we will gladly 
repay on our arrival in Yokohama?” To 
which we sent reply that our supply was 
“cleared out,” and that we would gladly 
pay a fancy price for a pint of the most 
abject “swipes.” We started. Just as 
we were leaving the village, we met an 
acquaintance, country bound, with whom 
we exchanged salutations. Our last words 
were: ‘Good-bye, old fellow—lots cf beer 
I suppose at Mrs. Waitaya’s?” “ No,” 
was the chilling answer. “She'd only 
half-a-dozen bottles early this morning, 
and they’re probably gone by now. Good- 
bye.” Onur first thoughts were: “ He’s 
sure to tell those other fellows, and they’ll 
go in and drink it. Let’s hurry up!” 
Night came on, and with it heavy wind 
and rain. We had no coolies with us, and 
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had brought no lanterns; our imagined 
rivals had coolies who would bring lanterns, 
and enable them to get to the beer before 
us. How we did walk! The roads were 
execrable, as they all are in Japan, but we 
floundered on. Now on all fours ina ditch, 
now tripped up by a boulder, tired, wet to 
the skin, and so thirsty! A lane which 
seemed to have no ending did end at last 
on a big tea plain. In the distance we 
could see the line of lights which 
denoted Totsuka. Ahead of us appeared 
the swinging flicker of two lanterns. Said 
we, “Those blessed fellows have been put 
up to some dodge by their coolies, and are 
ahead.” We ran straight ahead, along 
the narrow, treacherous paths of isolated 
paddy fields, through mire and bramble, 
bruised by stones and entangled in heaps 
of twigs laid down to make the road 
passable. ;Totsuka lights gleamed nearer, 
the lanterns had taken a round-about way 
and were apparently behind us. ‘‘ They’ve 
lost their way, those fellows have,” panted 
my companion with joy. “Not they,” I 
replied ; “ more likely have found out some 
dodgy cut or other.” As I spoke we be- 
came aware that directly before us yawned 
ariver. I had forgotten the existence of 
the river, and I knew that the nearest 
bridge was two miles down, and that one 
might just as well try to awake the dead 
in Totsuka temple-yard as wake the ferry- 
man here. Almost opposite gleamed 
cheerily the lanterns of the Wataiya tea- 
house. It was a moment of agony. “Well, 
I don’t care,” said my companion; “ but 
those fellows aren’t going to have the beer 
before us, if I have to swim for it.” So 
saying he pulled off boots and stock- 
ings—an example I immediately followed, 
—and trusting entirely to luck for the 
depth of the river and the character of 
its bed, dashed in. “There they go, 
bless them!” said he, pointing to the 
lanterns away to our right, apparently 
brought up by the same obstacle that 
had stopped us momentarily. ‘‘ We've 
done ’em this time, if we’re not drowned, 
or carried away, or impaled, or smothered 
in mud.” 

The river proved to be but a foot deep, 
and its bed stony, so that we were soon 
across, and in a very little time at the tea- 
house. We had won our race, but it was 
a little disappointing to find out afterwards 
that we had gone through quite unneces- 
sary disturbance of mind and exertion of 
body, inasmuch as our imagined rivals 
were but peaceful peasants returning from 





a pilgrimage, and the English party had 
never quitted the tea-house at all. 


On one occasion I fancied that I was 
about to become a principal actor in a 
romance. It was during an exceptionally 
hot July, and I was on the tramp amongst 
the least known dales of Yorkshire. When 
the weather was fine it was my habit to 
put off a certain amount of my tramping 
until the cool of the evening; and with 
this object in view I started one night at 
seven o'clock for my next halting place, 
some twelve miles on—rather a longer 
walk than usual for an evening, but I had 
been extra lazy, and had dallied all the 
afternoon in one of the most primitive 
inns of this most primitive county. 

As a distant clock chimed ten I arrived 
at my destination—that is to say, I gained 
the outskirts of the village where I had 
determined to stop. It was a beautiful 
night, and I leaned over the palings of 
the old church-yard, gazing between 
the puffs of my pipe at the peaceful 
solitary scene: the old church, the tall 
whispering trees, through which streamed 
the light of an exquisite moon, the pic- 
turesque confusion of the stones marking 
where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
slept.” It would have been sacrilege to 
have quitted so rare and peerless a scene 
for the smoke and beery smells of a country 
inn parlour, so when my first pipe was 
finished I lit a second, unstrapped my 
knapsack, and remained gazing a think- 
ing. I suppose I had thus stood some 
ten minutes, when I heard a sound as of 
digging. I strained my eyes in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound seemed to 
come, and to my astonishment beheld two 
men shovelling the earth out from a grave 
some distance from me. Recollections of 
the resurrectionists of the early part of 
this century came across my mind, horrible 
stories of Burke and Hare, dark legends of 
city grave-yards at dead hours of night, 
and I resolved to watch. So I climb~d over 
the low wall and crept along behind the 
grave-stones until I was within ten yards 
of the men. For some time they worked 
at the grave; but, it strack me, not at all 
with the mystery and secrecy of resurrec- 
tionists, for the moon shone full upon them, 
and one of them whistled as he worked. 
At last one got out of the grave, and 
pulling out a watch said: “ Past ten, Bill, 
they ought to be here.” “Ah,” replied 
the other. “They,” who were “they”? 
Confederates to carry off the body ? Aiders 
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and abettors in some crime? Receiversof 
silver coffin ornaments or jewels from the 
corpse? The whole affair was so strange 
that I was on the point of making off for 
the local policeman whom I had left 
“mooning”? himself in a doorway, when 
a sound of wheels broke the stillness. 
“There they are,” said Bill. “Ah,” said 
the other. And at the churchyard-gate I 
saw @ cart, from which jumped two men 
and the local policeman himself. So the 
law was being tampered with, and it was 
evidently my duty to inform someone. 
Bat I watched on. From the cart was 
dragged out a box, which the policeman 
and the men bore with difficulty to the 
grave side, for it was heavy. I crouched 
nearer, and then the truth of the whole 
mystery flashed upon me—I was spectator 
at the burial of some poor felo-de-se. The 
box was lowered, the earth shovelled upon 
it, the grave filled up, the policeman gave 
a written paper to Bill, and the quintet 
sauntered away probably for a drink after 
their exertions. 

Ridiculous as the solution of the mystery 
seemed, so impressive was the scene that 
I remained rooted to the spot long after all 
had gone. It came with something like 
a shock that in the midst of my holiday, 
on this calm, beautiful night, when the 
world seemed too fair for any crime to 
exist, I should be brought face to face with 
the midnight interment of a suicide, and 
it was some time before the impressions 
could be effaced from my mind. 


This reminiscence of an English chureh- 
yard leads me by the association of ideas to 
Normandy, where I was the means of lay- 
ing a very palpable ghost. 

I was walking throngh Normandy, and 
one night arrived at a small village 
between Bayeux and St. Lé. There was 
nothing whatever in this village to cause 
me to stop, but I had been loitering on 
my road sketching and talking with the 
peasants about the legeuds and folk lore 
of Normandy, and found myself at night- 
fall with some considerable distance yet to 
go. So—again showing the complete in- 
dependence of the pedestrian—as time was 
of very little matter to moe, and as one 
place for a night’s rest was just as good as 
another, I determined to remain where I 
was. The village was one of the ordinary, 
homely Norman type, without even a 
castle or a big church to make it attractive 
to tourists: nothing but a huge Maison de 
Santé, standing in its own grounds, an 





inn, and a long straggling streét, at the 
end of which was the little “‘ God’s acre ” 
of the parish. The Cerf Volant afforded 
me all the accommodation I required, 
and after a really excellent dinner, taken 
in the parlour in company with mine host, 
his family, and the servants, as is the 
good old Norman custom, I drew into the 
chimney corner to smoke a pipe and drink 
a eup of cider before turning in. As I 
was an Englishman I was in a sort of way 
the centre of curiosity; for the village 
lies off the beaten tourist track, and an 

Englishman tramping for mere pleasure was 
a phenomenon rarely to be met with. We 
sat talking, laughing, and smoking until 
eleven o’clock chimed from the steeple of 
the old church hard by. I had just drained 
my cup of cider and was knocking ont 
the ashes of my pipe, whon a peasant 
rushed into the room, all agape with fear, 
crying: “ Encore le fantéme! le fantéme! 
qui se proméne au cimetiére!” All the 
company jumped to their feet, I amongst 
the number, for a village ghost when 
found was something to be made note 
of. “But,” I said, as we were leav- 
ing the room, “you don’t believe in 
ghosts, do you?” “Well, sir,” said the 
host, crossing himself, “I never have 
done so up to now; but last night the 
ghost was in the churchyard just at this 
time, for I saw it, as did twenty others.” 
I jumped to the conclusion at once that 
it was a practical joke played upon the 
poor unsophisticated folk by the wag of 
the village; but as I had loudly expressed 
my complete disbelief in the supernatural, 
it would seem very much as if I were 
afraid if I didn’t investigate the matter. 
So I took my stick—for your ghosts are 
not always of the peaceful, gliding-away 
sort—and with the peasant who had 
brought the news as @ guide, went out to 
the churchyard. It was a clear moonlight 
night, and the white crosses, the heavy, 
black yew trees, the stillness and solemnity 
of everything made it a very fitting scene 
for the earthly walks of an uneasy spirit. 
“There, monsieur—there |” said my com- 
panion trembling, as we entered the little 
gate and stood amongst the dead. “There 
by that big white cross!” I looked in 
the direction indicated, and, sure enough, 
gliding past the rows of crosses, I could 
see clearly a figure draped in white. It 
was very tall, and every now and then 
stopped and waved its arnis as if in intense 
despair and grief. My peasant refused to 
trust himself any further, so I advanced 
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alone. The figure—I could now clearly 
make it out to be a woman—seemed to 
observe my forward movement, and utter- 
ing a low moan ran swiftly away, gesticu- 
lating violently as she went. I did not 
pursue, for by so doing I should have 
driven the woman away, so I gradually 
backed towards the gate. ‘“ Run,” I said 
to the peasant, “to the governor of the 
Maison de Santé, and bring him here.” 
The man, glad to be relieved of all further 
responsibility, started off. Meanwhile the 
figure, assured by my retreat, advanced 
again amongst the graves, and walked up 
and down, moaning and gesticulating 
madly. When the governor of the 
asylum arrived I showed him the figure, 
and he without a word crept silently along 
until he approached close to her, then she 
peacefully suffered herself to be led away. 

Such was my Norman ghost. Next 
morning the doctor of the asylum called, 
thanking me most cordially for my action 
in the matter, remarking that amongst 
superstitious boors like the villagers, the 
poor creature might have been allowed to 
wander about without any efforts being 
made to save her, wondering where she 
could have remained since the preceding 
night, and telling me that a love disap- 
pointment had changed her from one of 
the most refined} and witty women of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain to the poor, abject 
creature I had seen. 


There are few things so objectionable to 
the pedestrian as the knowledge or the 
suspicion that he is being followed— 
especially at night. I was winding up a 
long walk one summer day some years 
back in Devonshire. Night, which de- 
scends rapidly amongst the hills there, 
had overtaken me, and I was plodding 
along rather wearily towards my des- 
tination, guided alone by the indistinct 
whiteness of the road. It was a lonely 
part of the country, far away from rail- 
ways, fashionable resorts, and busy towns; 
and I could not help thinking what a very 
easy thing it would bein such an out-of- 
the-way corner to dispose of your greatest 
enemy quietly, and never be discovered. I 
was in a complete reverie, brought on by this 
uncomfortable thought, when I suddenly 
—not gradually—heard the sound of foot- 
steps behind me. I grasped my stick, 
kept in my bravery with clenched teeth, 
and strode on. Perhaps this might be my 
greatest enemy, about to settle matters 
with me. It was odd this sound of foot- 











steps, for I had left the village quite 
alone, and as I was in a regular Devan- 
shire lane had not remarked any bye-ways 


by which anyone could have come. It 
looked very suspicious. I quickened up, so 
did the footsteps, and at last the haunting 
effect of being dogged became so annoy- 
ing that I stopped short and faced about. 
The footsteps approached, and through the 
gloom, just being faintly dissipated by a 
rising moon, I made out a tall thin figure. 
“Good-evening, sir,” said the owner of the 
figure; “a lonely road, and a dark night 
for travelling. Do you mind my accom- 
panying you?” I did mind rather, but 
as the appearance of the stranger becoming 
more distinct did not proclaim the heavily 
armed ruffian I acquiesced, and we walked 
on together. 

He was a strange figure I could now 
see. He had but very scanty clothing, 
and that tattered, torn, and mud-stained ; 
one arm was bound up in a sling, and he 
limped heavily as he walked. After a 
silence he said: ‘ You are a tourist, sir, I 
see, by your knapsack and dress, and are 
walking for pleasure. I was often a tourist, 
and often walked for pleasure. Would it 
surprise you to hear that Iam now walking 
for my life?” Of course it surprised me, and 
I looked again at the speaker. “I trust to 
your honour, sir, and of course you won’t 
split,” said he, ‘so look here, and you can 
guess what Iam.” And he pulled his arm 
from the sling, and showed the jagged, 
battered remnant of a pair of handcuffs 
hanging to his wrist. ‘‘’T wasn’t for any- 
thing bad, sir; I was innocent, but they 
copped me, and the man as did the job got 
off by rounding on me. If you let me walk 
alongside you until we get to Dawlish, I’ll 
be obliged. Look ahead, sir!” We heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, and soon came 
upon a police patrol. They looked hard 
at us as they passed, but my knicker- 
bockers and knapsack won the game, and 
they were soon out of sight. ‘ That’s all 
right, sir,” said the poor wretch at my side. 
“Soon I shall be in my own country, 
amongst friends who will soon off with 
these darbies, and keep me snug and dark 
until the affair has blown over.” As we 
approached Dawlish the man stopped, 
thanked me heartily for having provided 
him with a respectable convoy, and dis- 
appeared. I suppose I had been defeating 
the ends of justice; but nothing would 
have induced me to place myself between 
the poor wretch and his liberty, and I felt 
that I had done a fellow man a service. 
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THE THREE DEATHS. 


Lay the dead Hope amid the flowers to rest, 
Smooth tenderly the daisied turf above it; 
Watch by the grave by memory’s rays caressed, 

Recalling how we used to guard and love it ; 
From its sweet dust fresh fancies may awake, 
Till a new dream its gentle semblance take. 


Though passionate tears fall fast as summer rain, 
Where the dead Love lies in eternal sleep; 
Though life and joy may never wear again 
The glory buried with it, dark and deep ; 
Just for that dead thing’s unforgotten bliss, 
A chastened charm may soothe a watch like this. 


But when the shrine where we have garnered up 
Trust, pride, devotion, shivers at our feet ; 
When poison lurking in the loving cup, 
Turns into stinging gall what was so sweet; 
What solace broods above such bitter death ? 
What future comforts us for murdered Faith ? 





AMONG THE GODS. 

THE gods of whom I purpose to discourse 
have their habitation neither upon Ida 
nor Olympus, but in the transpontine region 
of the Waterloo Road and the topmost 
story of “ Queen Victoria’s own theatre.” 
Here, as upon Olympus, no rain— nor 
seemingly water of any kind—comes; and, 
judging by the stifling heat, nor wind nor 
clouds, save such as darken the face of 
rascaldom when some huge costermonger 
intrudes between the front and back rows. 
Here you may not find none mourning 
for the death of Paris, nor is it in this 
place that Jupiter went to school. Far off 
lie the woods and caves of Olympus; and 
many fountained Ida is recalled but by 
contrast. Ginger-beer is the nectar of 
these gods, and the convoluted but lowly 
winkle their sole substitute for ambrosia. 

Let us join the crowd, eight hundred 
strong, at the gallery-door. See theforward 
eager faces of a mob—since public execu- 
tions were abolished—to be seen only in such 
a place as this. Call to mind the observation 
of Dean Trench in his Book of Words, 
that the slang of one generation becomes 
the literary language of the next, and re- 
flect on the well of English defiled into 
which our mother tongue threatens to fall. 
Be bold and resolute in your behaviour, or 
you may be thrown down and trampled 
upon ; and conclude that, if, as it is said, 
the drama has a refining influence, these 
dirty people do not often go to the play. 
Press upon your neighbours right and left, 
and push the figures in front of you up the 
steep stone staircase, iron railed and 
wooden bulwarked, beset with strong 
walls, paint—peeled as afterasiege. At 
length, if you be fortunate, you may 
reach the top whole of limb, but hot and 





panting. Then let the crowd, eight hun- 
dred strong, go by ; let other four hundred 
make their way across the stage, and by 
another route to this same gallery; and 
next endeavour to find such a post of ob- 
servation as may command twelve hundred 
colourless cockney faces, set row behind 
row, twelve rows deep, seated upon steep 
dirty wooden forms, high above and far 
off the stage. 

For a moment turn your back upon your 
fellows, and attend to the business of the 
scene. They who have sat only in the stalls, 
pit, and boxes of the theatre can form nocon- 
ception of themselves, and possibly may 
obtain but a faint idea from these lines of 
what the stage looks like from the region 
of the gods. The performers are dwarfed. 
When the light is full upon them they 
appear like objects viewed in a diminish- 
ing mirror; small figures that walk with 
mincing steps. Your very interest in them 
seems removed. Thus the actors become 
to the gallery gods beings of another 
sphere. We, of the Waterloo Road Olym- 
pus, hear the voices from below distinetly. 
But there is no near familiarity to breed 
contempt. That mixture of powdered 
chalk and milk with which the incipient 
Siddons besmears her skin, as a foundation 
for an oasis of rouge on a desert of pallor, 
is no longer distinguishable to the naked 
eye. And woe to the god who introduced 
to these empyrean heights the searching 
lorgnette ! 

Here is at once a paradox and a truth. 
Because of the indistinctness of what we see 
the story unwinds itself with more appear- 
ance of reality than if the spectator were 
close to the performers. 

Let us turn once again—this time away 
from the stage—and look upward and 
around at these twelve hundred blurred 
faces—clean in the mass, but begrimed, 
more or less, on closer inspection. Look 
intently, and you shall see here and there 
an old woman and an old man, but most 
of the faces belong to youths and children 
of both sexes—keen-eyed children of the 
gutter, ragged and ignorant, the savages 
of civilization. I apprehend the wedded 
lower classes are not very often found 
among the gods. Sometimes a young 
woman will bring her baby, and a newly- 
married man bear his wife company. But 
sedate matrons in this rank of life have 
duties at home at night, and paterfamilias, 
it would seem, prefers the talk of the tap- 
room and the bar to the enforced silence 
of the theatre. 
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There is something sad and touching in 
this seething mass of poverty - stricken 
lads and girls, each threepence poorer than 
when he or she stood in the pushing crowd 
outside. They have come from courts and 
alleys, from dark and narrow rooms and 
sordid surroundings to get away from 
themselves to the beantiful land of fancy 
behind the footlights. We have all heard 
of the duality of the human life, and most 
of us have experience of it within our own 
breasts. Toilers along commonplace paths, 
men and women strangers to culture and 
to fame, enjoy in secret the imaginative 
applause of crowned heroes; are flattered 
and féted, not in the world, but as they 
sit, it may be, at the play, packed like 
sardines in a tin, surrounded by other odd 
fish with strange thoughts. These noisy, 
vulgar boys and girls, as to whose lives 
it is not well to enquire too closely, feel 
a personal interest in the fortunes of the 
personages of the play which the critic and 
the scholar can scarcely realize. 

Much fun has been made—by comic 
writers and other dull fellows—of the 
virtuous village maiden, the villain with 
many pistols, the wicked count, the heroic 
man-o’-war’s-man, and other familiar 
figures of the British melo-drama. We 
superior beings laugh at the transpontino 
nobleman because he is so unlike the real 
article, and we wonder how the gods come 
to accept and applaud him as they do. 
But there is another side to the argument. 
Weoughtnot to be too exigent with an actor 
at thirty shillings a week because he has 
neither the distinguished manners nor the 
sartorial habits of an average duke; nor 
should we feel surprise that the shoe-black, 
the errand boy, and the tailor’s apprentice 
take the stage aristocrat with a green 
neck-tie and black stripes down his buff 
trousers upon trust. The factory goddesses 
of transpontine Ida applaud the virtuous 
maiden in white muslin as we in the same 
manner, who know better on that point, 
worship our unattainable ideal. These 
poor, ignorant gods clap their hands at 
acts of extravagant theatrical courage and 
strenuously hiss the villain of the piece, 
not because they themselves are heroic or 
better than they should be, but as a com- 
pliment to abstract virtue. 

Heretofore but few public writers have 
taken the trouble to ascertain how much 
latent poetry underlies the dirty foreheads 
of the lowest class. The superfine critic 
may plead that the imagination of this 
sort of people runs wild. But what of 





that? If fancy sweeten their bitter lives, 
and preserve the godlike germ which 
sooner or later the universal School Board 
shall cause to blossom in the bright world- 
garden of the future, it is better that it 
should grow wild than not at all. 

Private soldiers in uniform are not par- 
ticularly popular in the stalls, but they 
are much liked and looked up to among 
the gods. Behold yon scarlet~-coated 
grenadier sprawling full in front of the 
gallery. The plump and—to adopt an ex- 
pressive but somewhat ugly adjective— 
blowsy dame who sits beside him is but 
the chance acquaintance of the hour. The 
soldier sits upon her right hand, and her 
husband, a small, soiled mechanic, upon 
her left. In her lap she nurses a paper 
bag once full of shrimps; and ever and 
anon as she peels a little red crustacean 
the lady hands the fish to the soldier and 
the shell to her lord, cither to take care of 
or to distribute about the floor. Now and 
again she will give her lord a shrimp, and 
drop the shell into her lap, not daring to 
thrust it upon the soldier. What is this 
but the old myth re-vivified—a new ren- 
dering of the classic fable of Venus and 
Mars ? 

Mercury, as you learned at school, was 
the messenger of the gods, and the god of 
pickpockets; and, though it is not easy to 
distinguish details in such a closely-packed 
crowd, we may be sure that somewhere 
within the garments of these shock-headed 
young gaol birds lie concealed the winged 
cap, the sword and talaria of the Greek 
Hermes, while his caduceus is carefully 
put away under the seat with the beer- 
can. Unless I am mistaken this hot and 
varied mob is not innocentof young thieves. 
Thief is written on many faces, on the low 
backward-sloping brow and backward. 
sloping chin, in the furtive eye—side- 
glancing like a bird of prey upon a branch 
gnawing at its piece of flesh—on the watch 
all the while. These little thieves have 
the manners of noisy old men, and the im- 
petuosity of the children of the gentry at 
a pantomime. One javenile ruffian takes a 
short pipe surreptitiously from his pocket, 
loads it from a screw of tobacco obtained 
at some low beer-shop, and puts it defiantly 
between his teeth. But there are guardians 
of order on the look out. ‘ You put that 
there pipe in your pocket,” says the voice 
of authority; and the little-old-young- 
monkey-man replaces his cutty with his 
peg-top — joint emblems of his childish 
manhood. 
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The gods applaud every clap - trap 
speech vociferously. Any observation 
which tells against the rich in favour of 
the poor is received with shouts of acclaim, 
mingled with cries of “‘Order ! ” lest some 
point of the play may be lost in the pre- 
vailing confusion. The escape of a prisoner 
from gaol affords this sort of audience 
intense delight. They will watch with 
straining vision and beating heart the hero 
of so many Irish dramas climb up the flats 
(all lights down), break away the lath 
window-bars, crawl through the aperture, 
set foot firmly upon the cardboard ivy and 
descend, step by step, to slow music; and 
they will not break silence until the hated 
soldiery, six strong, fire blank cartridge at 
the heroic actor as he dives two feet down 
into the feather bed behind the canvas 
battlements. Then, and not till then, they 
will put the first and second fingers of 
their right hands between their front teeth 
and blow a whistle of joy and relief. 
Authority is the natural enemy of the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the law their 
triumph. 

The owners of the twelve hundred pale 
faces dote ona mimic trial at thetranspontine 
criminal court. They love to see the judge 
in a Turkey-red bed-gown, with a tippet 
of rabbit-skin, administer justice, and the 
counsel in dingy wig and ragged robe, 
with one foot upon a Windsor chair in 
front of a kitchen table, pleading for the 
prosecution. They know that the trans- 
pontine prisoner will ever be in the right ; 
that he will bandy legal quibbles with his 
lordship, and denounce the prosecution in 
rolling and sonorous periods. The countess 
with a large white feather inasmall straw 
hat, who comes to swear away his life to 
save her high-born lover, he will put to 
shame there and then as she stands in the 
witness-box. The evidence of her husband, 
the count, who hears for the first time from 
the lips of the prisoner that the countess 
is a confirmed bigamist, he will turn inside 
out. Indeed he will have his own way all 
through the trial—yea, until the judge in 
summing up comes to the cue “the mur- 
dered man,” when a figure, dressed like 
the captain of a penny steamer, will rush 
on exclaiming: “ What murdered man ? 
Reginald De Courcy still lives!” Then 
the curtain will come down amid a thunder 
of applause, only to go up again and dis- 
cover the prisoner embracing the penny- 
steam-boat captain, who has returned in 
the nick of time to save his friend from 
an ignominious fate and to heap coals 





of fire upon the head of the count and 
countess. 

It is almost more than the guardians of 
order can accomplish to keep the youthful 
gods in their places while the trial is 
going on. “Sit down in front,” is the 
universal cry. But the front will not sit 
down, charm those in the back seats never 
so persuasively. “Don’t he give it ‘im 
proper, Jim?” “That’soneagin the jadge,” 
and similar observations prevail on every 
hand. And, when the act-drop finally 
descends, the consumption of beer and 
“trotters” is positively —T It is 
generally and properly conceded that per- 
sonal grief destroys the appetite, while 
simulated sorrow stimulates it. After an 
unusually exciting scene upon the stage 
shrimps and porter are greatly in request 
among the gods. And though the imme- 
diate connection between the British drama 
and Barcelona nuts has never yet boon 
sufficiently dwelt on, I do not propose to 
pursue tho subject at greater length in 
this place. 

I would not have it understood that re- 
spectable artizans, labourers, apprentices, 
and domestic servants do not find their way 
into these upper regions of the play. But 
I fear that the classes named are in the 
minority, and that the majority of the trans- 
pontine — of the gallery represent, 
in fact, the scum of the metropolis. It is 
not a gratifying employment to watch 
the familiarity which exists between the 
collarless, dirty, impudent lads and the 
young girls, most of them little more than 
children, who are obviously their sweet- 
hearts. The girls partake freely of beer 
and less dangerous refreshments to which 
the lads treat them; and the two sexes 
indulge in horse-play, probably harmless 
enough in itself, but offensive in the high- 
est degree to the uninitiated and sensitive 
looker-on. 

I have said that the majority of the 
spectators are young in years; and, as a 
truthful scribe, it behoves me to add that 
in spite of their sympathy for and partial 
advocacy of the prisoner on his trial, the 
decper emotions of the drama are some- 
times lost upon them. Sach is not the 
case, however, with the middle-aged and 
older folk. The desertion of a young girl 
by a faithless lover, and her subsequent 
wasting sickness and death, bring tears 
to manya worn pair of eyes which have seen 
all that is in the play enacted in real life. 
The poor are very hard and stern in such 
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But time and death were ever wonder- 
workers in every rank of like. Their own 
troubles live again upon the mimic scene. 
And if a father forgive the wrong done 
him and his by a foolish, thoughtless 
girl, if his heart melt and his soul yearn 
toward his own flesh and blood for the 
first time after many days amid the 
heated and dirty surroundingsof the gallery 
of the play, I doubt not that due note is 
taken of his better nature by the Great 
Father of us all. 

At the poor man’s play-house the drama 
is a great engine for good and for evil, and 
@ grave responsibility rests upon those thea- 
trical caterers who minister to the senti- 
mental cravings of unlettered play-goers. 
Dramatic justice demands that virtue shall 
be rewarded and vice punished upon the 
stage; and nowhere more than at the trans- 
poutine theatre are those canons of the 
craft respected. We may take it, there- 
fore, that, in spite of much which is gro- 
tesque and inartistic both in the pieces 
chosen and in the style of acting, the 
lesson taught is, taken altogether, sound 
and wholesome. The gods themselves, the 
‘frequenters of the transpontine gallery, 
scarcely realize Milton’s description of our 
first parents in paradise either for beauty 
or sensitiveness. But it is more than 
possible that were it not for the influence 
of the theatre they would be still further 
removed from the poet’s ideal, and nearer 
to ihe brutes that perish. 





AGASSIZ. 





Axrrica started late in the race of 
science ; but, by desperate efforts, she has 
been able to make up for lost time. In 
astronomy, in which she had done some 
little before the war of independence, she 
was for a long while at a standstill or 
worse. Her old observatories were falling 
into decay, almost into disuse. But at 
last she shot ahead, and now boasts not 
only some of the biggest apparatus but 
some of the most distinguished astronomers 
in the world. 

In geology and physical geography she 
is doing, and has done, well; Hitchcock 
and Maury are two amongst many great 
names. Indeed, in most of the physical 
sciences, the Americans are pretty well 
abreast of Europe, though naturally they 
are still behind in philology and classical 
literature. The multiplication of Trans- 
atlantic universities has made some Ame- 





rican degrees suspicious ; but for all that, 
good professors and good colleges are to 
be found in the new as well as in the old 
world. 

Of course a new country must be mainly 
indebted to foreigners for giving it a start 
in science. America had not time to go 
through the long stages of ignorance by 
which Europe reached the pinnacle of 
knowledge. She was glad to use the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries, just as 
the youngest daughter uses in many things 
the experience of her elder sisters; and 
among the able men who have put their 
experience at the service of America, Louis 
Agassiz takes a front place. He may be 
called the founder of American zoology, 
and the splendid museum of comparative 
zoology at Harvard, of which his son is 
curator, was wholly his work. 

Agassiz was a French-Swiss. His an- 
cestors had been for six generations pastors 
of the little town of Motier on the north- 
west of that lake of Morat where Charles 
of Durgundy stffered such a crushing de- 
feat. He went to school at Bienne; some 
of us who have entered Switzerland by 
way of Neuchitel may remember that land 
of peat- bogs, in the lakelets of which have 
been found so many pre-historic dwellings. 
The schoolboy was an indefatigable col- 
lector of insects in the bog-land and plants 
on the slopes of the Jura; and also, which 
is very much rarer, a careful classifier of 
what he found. Caring little for classics, 
he broke the family tradition and deter- 
mined to be a doctor, studying first at 
Ziirich, and then under Tiedemann at 
Heidelberg, and then at Munich with 
Oken and Dollinger. 

Both of these thought very highly of 
him. Oken, who was always in the clouds, 
said: “Of all my pupils, only one bas 
ever understood me. That is Agassiz, and 
I doubt if even he has understood me 
thoroughly.” Doéllinger, namesake of the 
arch-priest of the Old Catholics, was great 
at embryology; and it was under his roof 
that the young Swiss, working with Charles 
von Baer, his fellow-pupi], got notions, 
which strengthened in after life, of the 
immense importance of that branch of 
study. 

Agassiz first came out as finisher of 
another man’s work. Spitz and Martius 
bad been in the interior of Brazil from 
1817 to 1820, and had brought back a 
large collection of plants and animals 
hitherto unknowninEurope. They planned 
an illustrated work, in the grand style of 
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those days, giving coloured pictures of all 
the objects which they had brought back. 
But Spitz died in 1826, leaving the fishes 
(of which the two had brought many rare 
specimens) untouched. Martius had heard 
of the clever young Swiss, then twenty- 
two years old, and he got Agassiz to de- 
scribe his Brazilian fishes. 

This may be said to have determined 
the course of his researches. As soon as 
the book was finished he went to Vienna 
and studied the fishes of the Danube and 
its tributaries; and here the idea seized 
him of doing for fossil fishes what Cavier 
had done for mammalia and reptiles. 

At Paris was the only great collection 
of fossil fishes—Cuvier’s own collection ; 
so to Paris Agassiz went, and met Hum- 
boldt, who had already known him at 
Manich. It was a grand thing to have 
the friendship and encouragement of two 
such men as Cuvier and Humboldt; but 
Agassiz found that he could not live on 
friendship and encouraging words. He 
wrote to his friends at Neuchatel, and, 
after a great deal of interest had been 
made for him, and a subscription had 
been got from the king of Prussia, they 
founded for him a professorship of natural 
history, with a salary of two thousand 
francs—not quite eighty pounds—guaran- 
teed for three years. 

Such a professorship had never been 
dreamed of before ; there was no collection 
and no room in which to place one in. At 
last they found a room in the town-hall, and 
Agassiz got a few specimens from Germany 
and began lecturing, and the charm of his 
manner (which stood him in such stead 
all his life through) soon made natural 
history wonderfully popular. A natural 
history society was founded and also a field 
club whose movements were directed by 
the new professor. But all the while 
Agassiz looked on the professorship as 
merely by-play; his grand work was ths 
Researches into Fossil Fishes, the first 
number of which appeared in 1833. No 
expense was spared in the get up of the 
work. Agassiz had quite a staff of artists 
and a special lithographer in his pay, and 
his views broadened as he went on; he 
soon planned an extension of the original 
design, so as to include all the existing 
fresh water fishes of Europs. In this he 
was helped by young Charles Vogt, who 
may be called the re-introducer of the old 
lost art of pisciculture. 

Bat scientists know that, though divi- 
sion of labour is essential to success, having 









several irons in the fire does not hinder it. 
Nay, they help to heat one another. The 
man who spends his life in studying one 
little family of beetles, and shuts his eyes 
to all nature besides, is not likely to do 
the best even by his beetles. Agassiz, 
living near the glaciers, a countryman, 
too, of Saussure, determined to try (even 
while at work on his fishes) whether he 
could not solve the mystery of the slowly- 
moving ice-fields. What causes the forward 
movement of the glacier? Is it the inter- 
nal heat of the earth, as-‘Saussure said, or 
is it the heat of the sun causing an infil- 
tration of water which, sinking below, 
loosens the mass and makes it slide along 
the rocks on which it rests? If the 
former is the cause, it ought to be as 
effective in winter as in summer; but 
several winter ascents proved that in 
winter no water comes from the glaciers ; 
what does come is all from springs, a3 is 
proved by its being perfectly clear, whereas 
glacier-water is always turbid with sand, 
particles of mica, &c. That infiltration 
does go on was proved by boring a pit 
near a crevasse, and then descending into 
the crevasse and cutting an adit in under 
the pit at a considerable depth. Then the 
pit was filled with some dye, logwood- 
jaice or chrome yellow; and after a few 
hours coloured drops were found oozing 
out on the walls and roof of the adit; the 
dye water had passed down through micro- 
scopically fine channels by capillary infil- 
tration. Besides this, Agassiz pointed out 
the evidence of that great ice age, about 
which so much has since been written. 
The end of a glacier melts, and its melting 
is always marked by a moraine, a dyke of 
stones and rubbish, which the moving ice 
has driven before it. Bat moraines are 
found far beyond the present glacier limits. 
Villages have been built on them, forests 
have grown over them; but still their 
character is so marked that one needs not 
be much of a geologist to know them for 
moraines. How did these get there? 
Clearly at a time when the country, as far 
as they now extend, was covered with ice. 
Moreover, rocks polished and scratched as 
only ice can polish and scratch, are found 
far away from existing ice-fields. We 
know they are largely found in Scotland— 
Fingal’s roads the Highlanders call them— 
indeed, glacial action is now traced in most 
mountainous countries. Agassiz has the 
credit of first connecting it with the great 
ice age, that temporary cooling of the 
earth’s surface which brought the reindeer 
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down into southern France. Along with 
Studer, a savan who would not believe in 
the powers of ice, he went to Zermatt 
and studied the serpentine rocks of the 
plateau of the Riffel, pointing out in this 
latter a piece of rock scratched and 
polished, not with the dull polish given 
by water, but brilliantly. “There,” said 
he, “is the work of ice. This Riffel must 
once have had an ice-cape over it just like 
the rocks under our present glaciers.” To 
prove it they adjourned to the Zermatt 
glacier, found there a mass of the same 
kind of rock, with much labour cleared off 
the ice and the underlying mud, and below 
them discovered exactly the same marks 
and the same brilliant polish. “I give 
in,” said Studer; and the question of 
glacial action was thenceforth settled. 
On the same trip they found out the 
cause of those pillar and claw tables (so 
to speak) which are so common on most 
glaciers. A large flat stone prevents the 
ice under it from melting as the surface 
of the glacier melts. By-and-by the 
ice-pillar so formed gives way, and the 
table falls; but the process immediately 
begins again at a lower level. Agassiz 
and his friends were not Alpine club- 
men, so they contented themselves with 
getting within some three thousand feet 
of the top of the Matterhorn, not caring 
to court the doom which befel three out 
of four of the first party that ever 
climbed it. Agassiz’s next trip was to the 
Grimsel glacier, high up on which he built 
a hut to hold four savans and two guides, 
and christened it Hétel des Neuchitelois. 
Here the genial nature of the man had full 
scope, and the party seems to have com- 
bined a good deal of fan with much scien- 
tific observation. One joke which has 
survived was naming the then nameless 
peaks of the Aar valley after the chief 
Swiss geologists ; the names, Agassizhorn, 
&c., are now found in all the maps. They 
also studied the growth of little lakes by 
erosion. Two little streams in a glacier 
meet, each bringing down a few pebbles 
and bits of rock. These whirl in an 
eddy, and soon work a hole. The hole is 
worked on into the rock below, the result 
being a “ pot” (as such holes are called 
in the West Riding). Such a “pot,” 
under favourable conditions, soon becomes 
a lakelet. 

But besides their summer sojourn they 
went up in the winter to test the move- 
ment of the glacier into which in summer 
they had sunk a number of poles at equal 





distances, and also to see what was the 
cause of this movement. The Grimsel 
hospice is open all the winter; a trade 
being kept up between the Haslithal and 
the Valais; the former exchanging cheeses 
against wine and rice. But when the 
savans arrived to claim a night’s shelter, 
the poor fellow who was left in charge 
had been so long alone that he fell on 
Agassiz’s neck and wept. 

Walking in the clear crisp winter air 
was delicious ; but, by-and-by, when they 
came to lie down they felt as though all 
the skin had been taken off their faces. 
They had noted a few facts, and one of 
them had sunk up to his waist in a crevice 
which the snow had bridged over; but the 
winter is not the time for Alpine observa- 
tion. Two or three days were quite 
enough; and it was not till next autumn 
that they, in company with the famous 
guide Jacob Leuthold, conquered the 
hitherto inaccessible Jungfrau. During a 
second visit to the “ Neuchatel hotel,” 
Agassiz had himself let down nearly a 
hundred feet into an ice-hole to study the 
blue bands so often found in the white 
glacier ice. He nearly got drowned by a 
stream of water which was running at 
that depth; as usual in such cases, those 
above misunderstood his signals and kept 
letting him down, and it was only after a 
deal of shouting that they could be per- 
suaded to reverse the movement and bring 
him up chilled to the bone, but persuaded 
that the blue ice is frozen water, the white 
frozen nevé or half-meltedsnow. The whole 
of his series of observations are largely 
used by Tyndall, and other more recent 
writers on glaciers. 

But glacier work was only Agassiz’s 
recreation; fishes he looked on as the 
serious business of his life; he even found 
time, when the great finds of fishes were 
first made in our Scotch and English old red 
sandstone, to run over and examine them. A 
work like the Researches, however, got up 
in the style which Agassiz thought the 
proper thing for such a treatise, was not 
likely to pay expenses. Humboldt had ob- 
tained some help from the King of Prussia; 
but still creditors pressed, and (as many a 
man has done under pressure from far 
baser causes) Agassiz looked to America. 
The Prussian king accredited him, Sir 
Charles Lyell did the same; and so at 
the end of 1846 the Neuchatel professor 
crossed the Atlantic to give a course of 
lectures at Boston, taking with him the 
anti-development views which are s0 
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strongly marked in all his writings. He 
at once became immensely popular. The 
price, four dollars a ticket, did not prevent 
the room from being full. He had to 
repeat the day’s lecture over again in the 
evening. Some of us remember the old 
libel which tells how— 


The swindler out of luck’s way, or the man of 
many wives, 
Or he whose neat ingenious wit 
With legal maxims scorns to fit, 
Still seeks that land, and thrives. 


Agassiz, who had nothing to do with 
the bad company recorded in the rhymes, 
throve; and his first care was to send 
over money, and begin to pay his debts. 
“Why should you go back?” asked 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence. “If you'll stay, I 
tell you what I'll do. I'll found in our 
scientific school at Harvard a professor- 
ship of zoology and geology, with a very 
different salary from the beggarly two thou- 
sand francs they gave you at Neuchatel.” 
So Agassiz stayed, made the Americans 
very fond of him, and before he had 
been eighteen months among them took a 
studying party—such as German school- 
masters are so fond of getting together, 
only Agassiz had men instead of boys— 
to Lake Superior, and all through Canada. 
This was thirty years ago, and things which 
are now the commonplaces of physical 
geography were then being scientifically 
recorded for the first time—the contrast, 
for instance, between the old and new 
world in the arrangement of mountain 
systems ; those in America running per- 
pendicular, those in Europe and Asia 
chiefly parallel to the equator. Hence 
(even were there not other causes) a reason 
for the relatively lower temperature of 
North America. Agassiz was most struck 
with the glorions variety of American 
forests. In Europe he had seen mile 
after mile of the same kind of tree, huge 
chestnut woods in Sonthern France with- 
out one sample of another species; fir 
woods in Germany and Switzerland un- 
broken by any deciduous foliage. But 
here, growing close together, were firs, 

plars, oaks, every kind, as if man 
had planted them to enjoy the contrast. 
The scenery in general struck him as 
dull, especially round the flat shores 


of that dullest of dull lakes, Erie; but he 
was delighted with the variety of the 
fishes, so many of them ganoid, or secale- 
boned like the sturgeon, living brethren 
of the ganoids and lepidostea of the 
secondary strata. Hence, he argued, the 
American continent has seen far fewer 





changes than ours—is, in fact, in one sense, 
the older world of the two. 

Another fact about fishes struck him 
very forcibly while exploring these Cana- 
dian lakes and rivers, the very narrow 
limits within which separate species of fish 
are confined. One does not see any reason 
why a fish should not travel from pole to 
pole. He does not do so; heis generallycon- 
tent with a very limited area, or, if he be 
migratory, with a well-defined course from 
which he seldom deviates. Agassiz re- 
marked, for instance, that in Lake Superior 
there were many kinds of fish which were 
never seen in the Jakes of Lower Canada. 
On the other hand, lepidostea are wanting in 
the larger lake—not for want of power of 
locomotion, as fish are so well able to 
face rapids and make their way up “leaps.” 
Our zoologist was delighted to find that 
the power of moving the head up and 
down, and right and left, and other points 
in common with reptiles which he had 
said this class of fishes must possess when 
he had only examined their fossil remains, 
were actually possessed by the living speci- 
men that was brought to him at Niagara. 

Agassiz’s next studying-party, personally 
conducted, was to Florida, where he inves- 
tigated the coral reefs and channels, and 
proved that during the hundreds of thou- 
sands of years that these reefs have been 
forming the same types of shell-fish, &c., 
have been living on the coast—proof posi- 
tive, to him, that development is all wrong, 
and that the persistence of species is the 
law of nature. Of course, the answer to 
this would be that an organism ceases to 
develop when it has thoroughly suited itself 
to its surroundings ; the birds and animals 
of Egypt, for instance, have not changed 
for at least five thousand years, because 
before that time they had made themselves 
thoroughly comfortable in a climate which 
has not since altered. Agassiz, however, 
believing in a number of independent 
“centres of creation,” did not see this; 
he was a strong partizan, and he urged 
that the fact of a number of peculiar 
species being found in some little spot 
(say a Florida lagoon, or a small island) 
proves that the “origin of beings is in- 
dependent of their surroundings.” More 
modern men have taken the same fact to 
prove exactly the opposite. Agassiz seems 
to have thought that we know all about phy- 
sical causes, and argues as if only one kind 
of creature could, on the development 
principle, grow on one soil and climate. 
At the same time he finds proof positive 
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of a Creator (ie. of originally distinct 
species) in the wide range of some animals. 
Why else, he asks, should the Australian 
bat be just like all other bats, in spite of 
such different surroundings? And he 
sums up with the rule: “ There is no rela- 
tion between the habitat of animals and 
their zoological characteristics.” 

All this time he was working double 
tides. He never shirked his professor’s 
work, though he felt how it took him from 
the great task to which he was giving every 
spare hour—A Natural History of the 
United States. For this he actually got, 
soon after the prospectus came out, two 
thousand five hundred subscribers. It 
therefore had to combine such learning as 
the world would expect from a man of his 
name with a popular style; and in a re- 
print, published in England, he explains 
that he had had to address himself to a 
very different public from that to which 
such a book would be addressed in Europe. 
Despite the violence of his views in regard 
to the immutability of species, his book is 
valuable because of the prominence he 
gives to facts, even when they make against 
him. ‘Our business,” he says, “is to 
see what nature does, not to argue about 
what she should do.” 

Another labour of love was the en- 
larging and arranging of the Cambridge 
Zoological Museum. It is, perhaps, the 
best arranged museum in the world. 
Everyone remembers the unsatisfactori- 
ness, the dreary sense of waste which 
Oppresses anyone who wanders through 
the miles of animals in the British Ma- 
seum, for instance. What is the use of 
having all the hawks in the known 
' world packed together in a glass case so 
that three-quarters of them are not half 
seen, unless I can study in company with 
them the creatures on which they prey, their 
victims, their friends, and their enemies. 
Agassiz’s idea was to group his specimens 
together as they now live, and to place 
near the living species their various fossil 
allies, completing each set with a series of 
embryonic forms. At Cambridge he has 
succeeded as well, perhaps, as it is pos- 
sible to succeed. 

But the New England climate did not 
suit him; at the end of 1864 he was 
visibly breaking up. Change of air was 
ordered; and just as he was going to 
Europe an invitation came from that in- 
defatigable scientist the Emperor of 
Brazil. “I have no right to go ona mere 
pleasure trip,” said the professor. ‘“ Well, 





you shall make it a scientific expedition,” 
replied Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, one of the 
rich men of Boston. ‘ You get your class 
of young men, and I'll bear all costs.” 
So a whole party of young zoologists, 
ornithologists, and geologists accompanied 
Agassiz and his old draughtsman, Barck- 
hardt, whom he had brought over to share 
his good fortune as he had shared his 
poverty. His young wife went too; for 
Madame Agassiz had died soon after he 
came to America, and Miss Lizzie Carey 
had found the geologist even moreattractive 
than his lectures. To her we owe a de- 
lightful record of the Brazilian tour. 
Every evening she used to work up into 
readable form the notes that he had made 
during the day. 

Bates’s Amazon is a delightful book ; 
but Madame Agassiz’s Brazil iseven fresher. 
The glories of the tropical forests; the way 
in which the Indians were encouraged to 
bring rare fishes; the finding of the 
Victoria Regia'water-lily; the grandeur of 
the mighty river—all this is told in the 
simplest and easiest style possible. Two 
things especially impressed Agassiz. First 
he found the Brazil Indians so much better 
taught, so much more, he thought, on the 
highway to become civilized beings, than 
the few poor creatures whom he had met in 
North America; and he saw that in the thick 
Brazilian forests every few leagues gave a 
wholly different fauna, though the sur- 
roundings were apparently the same; 
another argument, he thought, against 
transformation of species. 

The visit to Brazil does not seem to have 
re-established his health, though it was 
made under most favourable conditions, 
and with every comfort, the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company having placed their 
best boat at his disposal for the voyage, 
and the Emperor having done everything 
to make him comfortable while he was in 
Brazil. In 1867 he had a fit of apoplexy. 
This was the beginning of the end; and a 
voyage to the West Indies and up to San 
Francisco wore him out past recovery. 
This was undertaken in connection with 
the United States’ deep-sea dredging ex- 

dition, an anticipation of the voyage of 
the Challenger. Agassiz was delighted to 
find among the creatures dredged up at 
great depths forms identical with those 
supposed to have been extinct for thou- 
sands of years. Here seemed proof posi- 
tive of the immutability of species. After 
his return he was trying to get the state 
of Massachusetts to set up a “school of 
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marine zoology ” somewhere on the coast ; 
but while the negotiations were going on 
another Boston rich man, Mr. John 
Anderson, telegraphed: “ Don’t trouble 
the government any more, I'll give you 
Penikese island (one hundred acres) in 
Bazzard Bay; and I'll add an endowment 
for fifty students.” Agassiz went to work 
with great enthusiasm; but it was too 
much for him. He died in October, 1873. 
The Americans gave him a public funeral. 
The Vice-president of Congress, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, many public 
functionaries were present ; flags half-mast 
high, shops shut, and every sign of national 
mourning showed that the French-Swiss 
savan had not only roused the enthusiasm 
of the Americans for the sciences which he 
taught, but had also won their respect and 
affection, and had gained a rare amount of 
social influence. 


TO THE SEASIDE! BUT WHITHER? 

Tus is the question asked, often in tones 
of despair, by the English house-father dur- 
ing the months of August and September ; 
and to which housewife and children find 
copious if discordant replies. It is a 
truism that it is at this season of the year 
that the house-father shines most brightly 
in his unselfishness, for at no period is 
he called upon to make so many sacrifices. 
Lives there the man—I will not say with 
soul so dead—but of such easy, happy 
temperament as really to prefer stuffy sea- 
side lodgings to his own airy rooms, and 
strangely cooked viands to the natty little 
dishes of fish and curries that his own 
cook, a jewel of a woman, whose only 
failing is an addiction to stimulants, pro- 
vides for him in his home at Brixton? 
There are several reasons why he should 
object to the summer flitting on which his 
wife and children insist. In the first 
place, he is called upon to spend money ; 
secondly, his personal gratification counts 
for nothing in the scheme; thirdly, he is 
put to infinite trouble and annoyance. But 
the British house-father is accustomed to 
this. Asa child he has built fortresses of 
the sea-sand, and arranged them cunningly 
so that the advancing tide should fill the 
moat; as a child too he became acquainted 
with the “‘nubbly” beds and awful smells 
of the seaside lodging-house, and, at the 
same time, his tender stomach accustomed 
itself to the peculiarly unripe fruit, only to 
be met with at English seaside resorts. 








Why are apricots so tough, and plums 
so green near the sea-shore? Perhaps 
things do not ripen well in the salt air ; 
but all this is by the way. 

Where shall be go? The places easiest 
to reach are either too full or too unin- 
teresting, or do not suit the children, or 
are unbearable to the housewife, or we 
have been to them so often that it 
does not feel like a holiday to go to them 
again. We know every sunny corner and 
every dusty lane. The scent of the harbour 
when the tide is out is fraught with half- 
forgotten memories ; the stiff pull up the 
High Street is a woe of many years’ stand- 
ing. A cry arises for ‘“‘a fresh place, papa;” 
and the house-father sits down and ponders. 
There are places enough and to spare, and 
if the housewife liked a sea-trip he would 
fain take her to Ostend, where he could 
enjoy himself if his banker’s account were 
in a healthy condition: or to Boulogne, 
where he can buy exactly such accommo- 
dation as will suit any financial state. Bat 
sea-passages and foreign parts do not suit 
the housewife and her numerous brood; 
and the house-father with a sigh gives up 
the notion of the pleasant table d’héte at 
five or six o'clock, and resigns himself to 
the horror of family dinners on the white 
cliffs of Albion, like the excellent citizen 
that he is. 

Where to go? The simplest plan is to 
take down a map of England, and work 
round the coast, first to the westward 
and then to the eastward of the Thames. 
Descending that noble river the house- 
father is not long before he passes Graves- 
end, and reaches that nearest bit of sea- 
shore to London known: as Sheerness. It 
is pretended that Sheerness-on-Sea is a 
watering-place, and it is an article of faith 
with the Lower Thames steamboat com- 
panies that the most earnest desire of East 
End London is to visit that cheerful spot 
per boat and to eat shrimps by the way. 
I can hardly conscientiously recommend 
Sheerness as a festive spot. When there 
is a launch at the royal dockyard there 
is some kind of fun there, and the 
place is amusing to think of as being 
near that Minster church, which was once 
confounded with Minster near Margate, 
and is, by-the-way, a snug living—the 
grim legend of Sir Robert de Shurland, 
sometime warden of the Cinque Ports, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In the 
happy days when the oyster was a friendly 
molluse, given to conviviality and late re- 
pasts at moderate prices, the region from 
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Milton next Gravesend to Herne Bay was 
particularly attractive. The delightful 
bivalve might then be bearded on his native 
bed by all sorts and conditions of men, but 
now the conditions of existence are widely 
different. Dear oysters have also denuded 
Whitstable of one of its attractions, but 
this little place is less known than it 
deserves to be. There is a magnificent 
walk from Whitstable to Herne Bay, and 
this latter place has survived the mountain 
of derision piled upon it in the days of its 
solitary policeman. Herne Bay is in every 
way desirable for persons whose family is 
small in number, as there are no cliffs for 
the children to fall over. The same remark 
hardly applies to Westgate-on-Sea—a far 
prettier place—between Herne Bay, or 
rather between the Reculvers and Mar- 
gate; but Westgate is yet a favourite 
family residence, with perfect sea-bathing 
and fishing, and some shooting in the 
season. It is by way of being fashionable 
also. Margate proper, the most delightful 
of seaside places late in September and 
early in July, is between those dates made 
absolutely uninhabitable by the incursion 
of Whitechapel, but Westgate is suflici- 
ently remote from the vulgar racket of the 
Marine Parade to be pleasant all through 
the summer. At Margate too there is a 
quiet region bordering on corn-fields, where 
health and peace may be had away from 
the hideous clatter of Punch and Judy, 
and the more dreadful uproar of Ethiopian 
serenaders. In the streets beyond the 
Dano, as it is called, and the outlying 
district by the Cliftonville Hotel a holy 
calm may be enjoyed even while Hounds- 
ditch is holding high revel near the pier, 
where the air, poisonous already with the 
odour of frying fish, is made hideous by 
slangy choruses. I have enjoyed perfect 
calm at Margate in the middle of August 
by the simple expedient of taking a house 
looking over a corn-field instead of one 
looking on the sea, which, by-the-way, was 
only a few minutes’ walk away. All testi- 
mony concurs respecting the air of Mar- 
gate. The only objection to it is the 
frightful, brutal vulgarity of part of its 
transient population; easily avoided by 
living towards Westgate on the one side, 
or Kingsgate on the other. The last 
named is the most charming of all imagin- 
able bays lying just inside the North Fore- 
land, and if it possessed a hotel would be 
the most desirable dwelling-place in Kent. 
Beyond the Foreland lies Broadstairs, once 
described in Household Words as “Our 





Watering Place,” and still boasting “ Bleak 
House”—the proper name of which is Fort 
House—and the memory of the “ Woman 
in White.” To the present writer Broad- 
stairs appears hot and dusty, eminently 
short of supplies of fish and meat, poultry 
and fruit, and to have altogether that most 
detestable of airs—the shabby genteel. 
The people who go there and walk on the 
little stumpy apology for a pier are of 
* one horse” gentility : not so actively dis- 
agreeable as young Houndsditch at Mar- 
gate, but in the long run almost equally 
disagreeable. Mildairisdoubtless attractive 
to many visitors to the seaside, and there 
is no doubt of the mildness of Broadstairs 
and Ramsgate—the latter of which is in- 
sufferably hot in summer, but delightful 
in the autumn months when the sun 
is less ardent and the noisier kind of 
visitors less abundant. A third of a cen- 
tury ago Ramsgate set itself up as a kind 
of “ genteel” Margate, but that irrepres- 
sible democrat the locomotive has altered 
all this, and there is for Nigger minstrels, 
Puneh and Judy, acrobats, and barrel- 
organs not a pin to choose between the 
two. Comparative peace, however, may 
be sought at the Granville as at the Clifton- 
ville Hotel, and in the outskirts of Rams- 
gate something like immunity from uproar 
may be secured. 

There are signs that the old Cinque port, 
Deal, is likely to grow into a watering- 
place. It is delightfully situated opposite 
the Downs, and is actually on the sea- 
shore, instead of being, as is the manner 
of sea and riverside places, at an uncon- 
scionable distance from the water. At 
Deal you may bathe, as it were, in your 
back garden, so close may you live to the 
sea. You may breakfast with the spray 
of the breakers flying over your breakfast- 
table; but for the name of the thing, and 
the being “rocked in the cradle of the 
deep,” you might as well be actually afloat. 
Walmer, with its pier, is a sort of suburb 
of Deal; and Walmer Castle is full of 
interest as the favourite abode of the 
“Heaven-sent minister” and the “great 
captain,” each of whom was Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and dwelt by pre- 
ference at the official residence of that 
functionary. What they did as Lord 
Warden is not quite so clear. Unques- 
tionably they wore a uniform, and exer- 
cised a species of command over the 
Dover boatmen, but the exact measure 
of their authority would be very difficult 
to gauge. 
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Kent is abundant in watering-places; 
for if Deal be too dull, is not Dover handy 
with its expensive hotels and its generally 
trim military air? Not very long since 
Dover was but a local watering-place, and 
the wonders of Suargate Street were known 
to few; but now it attracts visitors from 
afar, and, moreover, gets the overflow of 
custom from Folkestone, dear and crowded 
inthe season. Of the “‘ Lees” at Folkestone, 
and their vanities, I need hardly discourse, 
when pleasant Sandgate and modest Hythe 
are almost within hail, and both are very 
much cheaper and more retired spots. Nor 
is it absolutely necessary to set forth the 
merits of the favourite port on the opposite 
side of Romney Marsh and Fairlight Cliffs. 
Hastings and St. Leonards are delightful 
places to live in—not cheap, 9s the British 
house-father well knows, and passing warm 
withal in August, but delightful in Sep- 
tember. What a pleasure, by-the-way, is 
it to those who reserve their holidays a 
little, as many have done perforce in this 
present year, to reflect that just as others 
are coming back to work they are going 
off to play—not at a very amusing game, 
perhaps, but still to play of a sort. I know 
this sensation well, and am spiteful enough 
to enjoy vastly the fun of meeting the 
returning tourist at the railway-station 
after his month or two of sun and sand, 
sea and sky, while I have my quiet autumn 
trip to come, away from crowd and crush 
and racket. I know that he has paid huge 
prices for indifferent accommodation ; that 
he has been sitting at the feet of hotel- 
keepers, of their insolent, slovenly maid- 
servants, and of their detestable German 
waiters; while I am going to play “ homo 
et rex” over this tribe, occupying their 
_ rooms, and faring sumptuously every 

ay. 

Fresher and breezier than St. Leonards 
is Eastbourne by Beachey Head, in old 
Roman, Saxon, Norman Sussex, surrounded 
by spots famous in history, if their precise 
locality is not quite so accurately ascer- 
tained as modern critics might desire ; and 
beyond this most successful of recently 
invented watering-places is Seaford, the 
most unlucky of them. Only a few years 
ago Seaford boasted a garden and a species 
of établissement on the beach; but the sea 
raged over the wall, and drowned the 
garden and the assembly-rooms together. 
Farther westward is Newhaven, the port 
on what, as the crow flies, is the shortest 
route from London to Paris. There is 
no contesting the measurement of the 








Newhaven and Dieppe route, and, no 
doubt, it ought to be the quick way to 
Paris; but, unfortunately, it is not, for 
the weather intervenes, and disturbs the 
best-laid plans of travellers and railway 
companies. 

From Newhaven it is not far to Brigh- 
ton, at oneo the most agreeable and most 
detestable of watering-places. Blindingly 
hot and white on a scorching day in 
summer, no place is more delightful on 
an autumn afternoon or a bright day in 
Christmas week. If the house-father 
will go to Brighton now he will find it in 
possession of the children of Israel, who 
dwell there in September almost to the 
exclusion of all other visitors. Farther 
along the coast he will fare better. 
Worthing and Bognor, except in the 
Goodwood week, are most agreeable spots 
to those indifferent to dullness, and Little- 
hampton has special attractions for the 
angler as well as food for the tourist in 
Arundel Castle and other places of interest. 
If even these spots are too crowded with 
people and smack overmuch of the busy 
world, the recluse can push on past Bosham 
and Selsea, with its hushing well, to 
Hayling Island—the new or coming bath- 
ing place on the south coast. South 
Hayling has magnificent sands, summer 
seas, and every comfort but shade. From 
Hayling itis but a walk, through a country 
rich in wild flowers beyond the imagination 
of the botanist, to Southsea, which may be 
called the elegant quarter of Portsmouth, 
and is one of the prettiest of seaside towns, 
with its new and old piers, band, assembly 
rooms, and other amusements. As a 
matter of course, Southsea, as a favourite 
place of residence for the wives and families 
of officers of the army and navy, is pleasant 
socially to an extent undreamt of in places 
inhabited only by summer visitors and 
lodging-house keepers. 

If none of these please the house-father, 
let him try the Isle of Wight, but rather 
in spring or autumn than in summer; or 
if he love neither Shanklin, Ventnor, nor 
that most charming place Freshwater, 
let him try Bournemouth. There is, how- 
ever, an objection to Bournemouth, serious 
to some persons—a mere bagatelle to others. 
I do not wish tq appear what I trust I am 
not —hard- hearted, unsympathetic, or 
cynical with the cheap cynicism just now 
in vogue, but if the truth must be told 
the presence of an overwhelming number 
of invalids is hardly desirable in a place to 
which I go on purpose to enjoy myself. 
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It is not only the perpetual prospect of our 
suffering brethren and sisters that dejects 
one, but the conversation held by them 
touching their various ailments. Any 
healthy person who has been. either at 
Bournemouth or at Buxton will acknow- 
ledge the validity of this objection. At 
Buxton people don’t say “‘ How are you?” 
but “How is the shoulder?” or leg, or 
arm, as the case may be; as at Bourne- 
mouth, Respirator I. talks to Respirator 
II. All this is calculated to bring a 
reasonably healthy house-father very low 
indeed. So I would hardly advise him to 
go to Bournemouth. He may, if he likes, 
try Swanage and Weymouth, Sidmouth or 
Budleigh Salterton. Dawlish is another 
beautiful place, and Torquay is too well 
known to need more than a passing word. 
Near Dartmouth, an excellent centre for 
seeing part of Devonshire, is Slapton Lee, 
a great fresh-water lake close to the sea 
and full of fish. As the southern so are 
the northern watering-places of Devonshire 
passing well known, as for instance 
Ilfracombe and Lynton. Cornwall is far 
less known, although no part of England 
is richer in natural beauty. No pen can 


do justice to the magnificent scenery of 


Cornwall, but a word may be said in season 
against the superstition that its climate is 
relaxing. If going on a sea voyage is re- 
laxing perhaps itis, for it is the same thing, 
but if time and money are not serious con- 
siderations people in quest of new seaside 
resorts should by no means overlook Pen- 
zance, Falmouth, and Bade, the Lizard, 
Land’s End, and the Scilly Islands. People 
on the far west side of England make 
as a rule either for Westward Ho—the 
new-fashioned watering-place near Bide- 
ford—or Ilfracombe, and Weston-super- 
Mare also draws to itself a large con- 
tingent. Weston, however, like most 
of the Welsh watering-places—excepting 
Llandudno—is not worth going so far 
to see. There are pretty places enough 
among them, but they and the people 
who go to them are purely provincial— 
a remark which will apply also to the 
Lancashire seaside places, such as Black- 
pool and Southport. The house-father 
must also beware of such places as 
are advertised as the object of excur- 
sion trains, or he will find, especially in 
the North of England, that for two, if 





not three, days in the week his quiet 
retreat from noise and turmoil is infested 
by gangs of riotous excursionists. He will 
find the excursionist nuisance terribly rife 
in the watering-places on the North Sea, 
such as Saltburn, Redcar, and Scarborough 
—the latter of which for natural beauty ig 
not approached by any places in England 
save Ilfracombe and Penzance. Scar- 
borough, however, has, sooth to say, be- 
come the Margate of the north, and so 
unbearable to peaceful folk that they have 
slunk away to Filey and Whitby to escape 
the brass bands and barrel organs. The 
eastern counties also have their watering- 
places, but I could never find anybody but 
eastern counties people who went to any 
of them except Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
both of which have certain merits of their 
own. > 

There is thus no occasion to com- 
plain of the watering-places in England 
proper, without counting the Channel 
Isles, Wales, or Scotland; but it unfor- 
tunately happens, as a rule, that the very 
spot the house-father would select is un- 
reasonably distant. He will probably find 
that his choice lies between Margate and 
Brighton, Yarmouth or the Isle of Wight, 
but if he will listen to his modest and 
wary counsellor he will go to a fresh 
place—to one never visited before; for he 
should recollect that, in the matter of sea- 
side watering-places, the pleasant spot, 
quiet and retired yet easy of access, where 
prices are low and landladies civil, where 
the climate is bracing in summer and genial 
in winter, is always the place to which one 
has not been. 
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FOUNDED 1806. 
5° kegent Street, & 14, Cornhill, 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES. . £6,023,350 
INVESTED FUNDS . « « £OIo est 
ANNUAL INCOME . . . . 270,525 
CLAIMS PAID. . . . = . 6,055,100 
BONUSES DECLARED . 2,342,000 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





FOUNDED 1806. 





HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


A small payment only required during the first 5,7, or 10 years, 
offering special advantages in times of 
depression of trade. 

One-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 
IO years, in the option of the Assured; the other half-premium 
remains a charge against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
payable in advance. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or 
be deducted from the sum assured when the claim arises, or from } 
the Office Value in case of surrender. | 

The large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably | 
be expected to clear off any charge which may be due for these 
arrears of Premium. 

Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term 
of Life, and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 











BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





No. of Sum Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 





£ £ a & iI 

3,924 5,000 13,056 1 161 PER CENT. 
5,389 1,000 2,364 14 

6,876 1,000 2,305 18 

6,111 200 478 161 

















SURRENDER VALUES.—Surrender Values are granted upon 
Policies any time after the payment of ONE YEAR’S Premium. 





Manaaina Director: S. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
Secretary: CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 



































lssociation of Scotland. 


Founded 1838. 


IMPORTANT INTIMATION. 


The Directors of the LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND are now 
| issuing Life Assurance Policies, with participation in Profits, at the following 
reduced rates of Premium,—being 15 per cent. and upwards less than the | 

| usual rates,—that is, from £4 to £6 per annum for a £1000 policy. 
\ The policyholder, thus, enters at once on the enjoyment of profits, by 
| saving the extra payment which would otherwise go to increase the 
Binus Fund; and he is further entitled to share in the profits derived 


frm other sources. 
LIFE POLICIES, WITH PROFITS. 
New Reduced Annual Premiums, for every £100 decal at Death. 











AcE = 21, 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 7. 28. 29. 30. 
Premium= 33/- 34/- 35/- 36/- 37/-_ 38/- 39/- 40/- 4I/- 42/- 


Ack = 31. 32 983. 34 35. 36. 37. 38 39. 40. 
Premium= 43/- 44/- 45/- 4 46/— 47/-_ 48/- 49/- 5i/- 53/- 55/ 
AcE = 41. 42. . 43. 4 44, 45. 46. 4. 48, 49. 50. 
Premium= 57/- sof- 6 62/—-  64/- 67/- 69/-  72/- 75/- 78/- 82/- 
Ack = 51. 52. 53. 54 55. 56. 57. 58 59. 60. 
Premium= 85/- 89/- 93/-  97/- 102/- t07/- 112/— 118/- 124/- 130/- a 











The Policyholders are entitled to the same liberal conditions and privileges as tha 
Assured at the usual rates in the Association’s Class B., as, for instance, to travel and | 
reside in any part of the world without extra payment. They also participate in | 
the Profits on the same principle as the ordinary policies in that Class,—the Bonuses | 
being applied so as to give the largest possible benefits to those assured who attain an 

| average time of life. See other side for Explanation of the system and its Results, 





| 





747~ The POLICYHOLDERS are entirely FREE from the RISKS of 
PARTNERSHIP, and their SUMS ASSURED are absolutely GUARANTEED, 


POLICIES IN FORCE, . £10,000,000 Svs. | FUNDS IN HAND, . . £2,200,000 Sig. 
CLAIMS & BONUSES PAID, 3,200,000 ,, | PREMIUM REVENUE,. . 328,000 ,, 





| 41S YEAR. 
| 





[TURN OVER. 











LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


HE Poticres 1N C1iass B. contain No REeEstTRICTION as to place of 
residence. ‘They are otherwise virtually unconditional, and confer unusual 
privileges. The Assurance has, thus, an extraordinary value and importance, 
and affords complete protection under almost any circumstances. But persons 
likely to incur extra hazard will not be considered eligible for this Class. 

The Assurance, also, not only secures a sum at death, but, in con. 
sequence of the SpecraL Bonus SysTem, is one of the best investments to 
which savings can be applied. The principle carried out in this system is, that 
the Bonuses are reserved and accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the assured 
who attain an average length of life,—the sum assured alone, without any share 
of profit, being payable in the case of those who die earlier. There is thus 
the certainty of all the participators realizing very large Bonuses, 
far exceeding what can be obtained under any other system. Upwards 
of a half of the whole number of entrants live to secure the Bonuses. 











THE ORDINARY RATES or PREMIUM 1 tuis Cxass are not highf 
than are usually required for Life Assurances, thus :— 


Annual Premium for every { Age 25, £2 4 0, Age 35, £217 0 | Age 45, £3 17' 4 
£100 Assured, , 30, 210 0! , 4, 36 4! ,, 50, 41% 4 


and the REsuLTs to policyholders paying these rates have been as follows :— 


There have been three QUINQUENNIAL Divisions of PROFIT in Class B., namely, in 1865, 
1870, and 1875; and at each Division the Bonus ADDITIONS made to the sums assured were 
£4 per £100 per annum ; being three or four times greater than the ordinary bonuses of other 
Offices. These Additions are payable with the sum assured at death, if the life attain the 
average period. If this rate of bonus be maintained at future divisions, the following will be 
the results for policies of £1000 payable at death :— 





From Date of | BONUS Sum Assured with!| From Date of BONUS Sum Assured with 
Entry. ADDITIONS. |Bonus Additions. Entry. ADDITIONS.| Bonus Additions. 


IO years £440 £1440 35 years £1440 £2440 
Is ,, 640 1640 || 4o ,, 1640 2640 
20 840 1840 || 4s ,, 1840 2840 
25 1040 2040 | 50 ,, 2040 3040 
30 1240 240 ~~] 





| 
| 
| 
| 














AS SOON AS THE LIFE ASSURED has arrived at the average period or life-time, the BONUSES 
are at his disposal. They may remain as an increase to the sum assured ; or at his option, they 
may be converted into a CasH PAYMENT or a LIFE ANNUITY of important amount for himself 
A valuable PRovIsION for the OLD AGE of the POLICYHOLDER is thus obtained without 
affecting the Sum Assured, which, as well as future bonuses, will remain intact for his family or 
heirs. (See prospectus for detailed illustrations. ) 

Assurers, who prefer paying the lower premiums printed on the 
preceding page, are admitted to the Benefits of the same Class B. 
policy, and to participation of profits on the same principle, the 
Bonuses being, of course, correspondingly reduced. 
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BYMINGTON'S 
raven worrressurs == PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 
and Is., ls. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 


BA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

GYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
nutritious substances. Used extensively in preference to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

KRABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Ub., 3lb., and ilb., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, llb., }1b., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Every Packet bears the fac-simsile A . | 
Signature, 4 LPC, 
_ , 
t | 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


ALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 























Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
seisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
ERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
PPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Gu 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 

HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ; : 

The Daily Teleqraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is i.comparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURCERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

_ TESTIMONIAL.—Jan. 27, 1877, Mx-pEar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 


Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. Ss. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, eq. . ” , By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 





D*:- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | |All whe wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpby Guipe 1 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicinz, which can. be had gratis from any 

ower influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr, Rv:ke, Scarborough. Con. 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late ei...nent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 


fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read und think.” 


intelligent principle. . a _ | D R. ROOKE’S ANTI-LA NCET. 





; > | Aclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date Jul 5th, 
D*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 1874, po em of the ‘‘ ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger > | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | - Fe . Se 
study—Hot sieien fluids—Intemperance in eating and | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, | 
———------- = - - — -- |} or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
|had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
D®: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. Scarborough, England. 
| ’ 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | D R. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall”| Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH HLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES, Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr, Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“TI have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 














This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion aad 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


+ Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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